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PREFACE 


'J’liE following hints are pnhlislied in the liope that they 
may prove useful : — 

(1) To Teachers, as comprising instriiolions which they have 
repeatedly to impress upon their assistants. 

(2) To Managers, as aids towards forming a right estimate 
of the tone, discipline, and methods of instruction whicli prevail 
in their schools. 

it is conceivable also that persons engaged in leaching 
chihli’en of the upper and middle chesses may learn something 
by studying methods which have produced good results in 
elementary schools. 

No oflicial sanction whatever attaches to any of the views 
here set foith. , They are the result of a j)erson|il exj^erience 
of twenty-five years spent in educational work by one who feels 
more every year how much lie has yet to learn. 
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IMiEFACE. 


The subject of religious instruction has for obvious reasons 
been left untouched. AV^heiv managers have a due sense of their 
grave responsibilities, they will take every care that religious 
teaching receives that thought and attention which its parj^mount 
importance deserves. * 

Huch managers will no more throw upon the shoulders of 
tlu‘ir teachers entire jesponsibility for the conduct of their 
schools than would the colonel of a regiment leave everything 
to its adjutant and subalterns. Without of course wishing 
to interfere in details of teaching and discipline, they will 
d(*puto one *of their body to inspect the school daily, if possible, 
inquire into absenteeism, insure and test accuracy of registra- 
tion, enforce cleanliness and tidiness, give support, advice, and 
encouragement to their teachers, have an eye to their morf\l 
and physical well-being — exercise, in shoi’t, a real and thorough 
supervision. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


iSchool Buildings and Apparatus. 

Without suitable premises .and appliauees llie best teachers 
cannot achieve all that could be wished. 

Each department of a large school ought to liavo its own yard 
and pLaygi’oupd attached. In a smaller school two may sulHce, one 
for boys, another for girls and infants together. A mixed school 
ought to have either two playgrounds, one for boys over .se\ren, 
the other for joint use of girls and infants ; or else one playground 
for all, and two distinct yards and sets of olKces. 

The latter ought to be so arranged as to suit children of 
different ag€fcs, and to secure tlie utmost privacy compatible 
with due supervision. 

The two sets of offices and the approaches to each must be 
completely separated. In country places the eiirth or pail 
system should be used wherever the proximity of a huge garden 
makes it likely that the pails will have regular and constant 
cleansing. Where there is no certainty of such unremitting 
attention, the vaults should be carefully cemented and roofed, 
kept dry by free use of ashes, and frequently emptied. Where, 
as ought always to pe the case, the yards are inaccessible to the 
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public, ieachers may fairly be held responsible for seeing that 
the sea^s, walls, and doors are 'kept clean and free from foul or 
foolish writing. , 

Asphalte makes the best ilooring for playgrounds, as it offers 
no facilities for stone-throwing. Drains, wiills, roofs, eaves, 
spouts, windows, and doors must be kept clean and in good 
repair. 

Each sex ought to have its own porch or lobby, with conveniences 
for hanging up caps, hats, shawls, Ac., so as to avoid confusion and 
loss of time on entering and quitting school. Where there are 
many infants it is well to give them a lob))y to themselves. Each 
department ought to luive its own wuishing apparatus and supply 
of drinking water. In the smallest school an iron basin, water- 

c . 

can, soap, nail-brusbes, and towels in some convenient pla(‘e 
should bo always available. Useful at all times, especially for 
infant.s, when neodlow’ork is on hand, they are indispensable. 

Elvory school and class room, more partitmlaily those intended 
for infants, shcald be well warmed and lighted, and present a 
cheerful and comfortable appearance. If the windows be not 
high enough (and they can hardly be too high) skylights should 
be inserted in the roof ; as it is important that the children's 
shadows should not be thrown on their books, that w’riting on 
the IMack Hoard should be clearly seen, and that the teacher 
should be able to look into the children’s eyes, and they into his 
without being dazzled by horizontal rjiys of light. 

The walls ought to be frequently w’ashed with some cheerful 
tind cleandooking tint, as pale-blue, sage, or apple gi'oeii in a town, 
salmon in the country. They must be hung \tith good maps, of 
sizes suitetl to the dimensions of the room, and a few' well-selected 
pictui’es of animals^ tools, utensils, trees, flowers, Ac. ; with, if 
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possible, some of the coloured prints is.suetl with tlie illustriitcnl 
weekly newspapers. A very snmjl outlay on the latter will add 
f^reatly to the brightness of any school and to the pleasure of 
the inmates. No school, however small, shoiAd lack maps of 
(1) the^ World, in two hemispheres; (2) the Briti.sh Isles; 
(3) Europe; (4) its own County. For an Infant <lepartment 
the World alone is \vanted. From one-third tolialf of tlie width 
of the room should ke]>t free from desks and benches. This 
space or passage ought to be on tliat side on whicii are tlie dooi's, 
t lie fireplace.s ^r stoves, and the book cupboards. Jn a central 
position in this space should stand the Head Teacher's table oj* 
desk, with locked drawers for Registers, Log Look, and pvivati^ 
stationery. In spaces between the cupboards along tbo wall 
should be easels for maps, pictures, and llbick Hoards, X scpiares 
and pointers of various lengths. There should be one Ihhek Hoard 
or large slate to every thirty children — one side of each of tlie.so 
should be ruled. In tlie cupboards will bo at least two reading 
i)ooks for every child on the rolls, ^ an ample «n])}>ly of slates (with 
one side pencils, jiens, papers, inkwells, dictation and exer- 

cise books, chalk, and dusters. Eeading books, slaves, pens, pencils, 
dictation and exercise books, paper, and ink ought alway.s to be 
supplied by managers, and their cost covered by a small addition 
to the school •fees. Teachers will then he able to reduce to a mini- 

I) 

mum the wear and tear of books and waste of otlier mateiials 
which, as school property, are in their keeping. Poverty cannot 
then be pleaded as an excuse for broken slates, short pencils, 
bad pens, torn books, tattered copies, or the lack of any. 

The remaining two-thirds or half of the room will ne occupied 
hyrows of pfjrallel desks of various sizes carefully adapted to 

^ Variety of reading books ni.iy be secured by tliree or more neighbouring 
schools purchasing each two dilferent sets and interchanging them every 
^-eer. 
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the frames of the children who are to use them. They should be 
ari’anged in groups, if possiblet^ not more than three deep, Aith 
gangways about a yard wide between each group, and should allow 
room for a teaclier to pass Oiisily along each desk. By this arrange- 
ment of desks all the children face one way. On the wall facing 
tlie teacher sliould hang a welhregidatcd clock ; on the opposite 
wall tliG Time Table, Seventh Section of the Elementary 
Education Act, a small Black Board or Slate on which to record 
number present at eacli meeting, and a large reprint of the ad- 
mirable dolinition of tone and discipline to be found in Article 
B) (A) of tbe -New Code. The doors leading into the class rooms 
should bo su[)plied with panes of glass so placed that the Head 
Teacdier may look in without leaving the main room, but not 
so that the children can see from one room into the other. The 
room in which needlework i.s taught slioiild be hung with de- 
monstration sheets of various stitches, and should contain a 
Demonstration Frame and a Black }luarcl having one side 
cho<piercHl with inch squares. There should be a large work-table 
for cutting out and measuring, with drawers for work and 
materials, ttc. '^Managers should supply materials for needle- 
work and lot tho children buy back at cost price the underclothing 
they make for themselves out of it. 

An Infiuit school should bo wider than one for older children 
to allow space for marching and Kinder Garten exercises. In- 
stead of a huge unsightly gallery at one end, there should be 
two or more smaller galleries at convenient intervals, and a few 
flat desks which can be placed together in two’s to form tables. 
The structure of an infants’ gallery and their arrangement on 
it are matters that dovserve more attention than tney sometimes 
receive. ]Most galleries are too high. Ko child should look 
doim on its teacher, Tho usual construction forces childi*en to 
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mount or descend seven or oven nine inches at a step (which if 
not <iangerou8 is at least nngracef^il), allows them to drum with 
their heels, and to soil with tlieir feet the clothej of tlio cEildron 
seated in front. No gallery should consist of more than four 
steps —t^ree are better — from foui* to live inches high, and 
twenty-seven inches deep. The front bencli vshould stand on 
the lloor, O''ho seats should bo ten inch(‘s wide, with a bju'kward 
slope, so that if the fwnt edge bo from eight to nine inches from 
the lloor, the hinder edge will be from six to seven and a 
hiilf indies. The backs should be eJevon indies high, anil have 
a slope of three inches from the perpendicular. The length of 
the benches should not exceed twelve feet —ten is bettor; and 
there should be an eighteen inch gangway at each side of tlu^ 
gallery — noviT in the middle. If tlH‘ gallery have a fonrtli step, 
and con'-oipiently a fifth bench (say iim and a half in(*li(‘s high in 
front) the seals of the highest will bo only from twenty-five to 
thirty inches above the iioor level, and I lie teacluu*, standing four 
feet from the centre of tho front row, will have befoio Ikm* a 
comjuct array of faces, directed to her eye, which she 

can watch without turning her iiead. 

Resides the apparatus already named, there ought to bo sets of 
eai;efully chosen reading sheets mounted foi;use, boM*s containing 
eo'/mters, letters, cardboard or wooden lines and cuives to form 
liters, cubes, colouied wools, and some common objects suitable 
fjri gallery lessons, jirimors and lirst reading books, coloured 
pi'i tils, various and good, and as many Kinder Cbirten (iifts as 
tbel mistress knows how to use.*^ 


(ifVeat pains mii,st be taken to insure thorough ventilation of 
eveiVy room. As long as architects knew no better modes of 
ventVlation than such ns poured cold draughts from above on the 
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li(‘ad.s and necks of the inujates, there was something to be 
said for teacheis’ suicidal practice of closing all ventilator# in 
cold weather, but a simple and inexpensive way of admitting 
fresh air without down draughts lias now become generally 
known, and bids fair to be upivtu'sally adopted.^ 

^ It is etri*(‘ted hy sa^auist the walls, at CJjUiil intervals, piliistor- 

3 ike shafts, inado of wood, ziiit', or '»alvaiii/(*d iron, about forty iin hes high, 
and two or thn o by ten or inon* iuehes whle at the inner opening, and alxmt 
hix by ton at tlie lower openiug in tin* outer wall below the tloor lcv(*l. 
One siw li sluift in every ten le» t on one side or in ev^ry* twtMity feet on 
both sides of an avtragc sized sebooliooni will bo louiid self-aeLing in cold 
weatbei, eausing no draughts, Imt keeping the air jaire dining school hours. 
It IS also a good plan to tilace firebriek-hned stoves not on stone slabs, }>ut 
on iron gratings, by which fresh air, entering trom without, is warmed 
heiore h(‘ing ditfused tlirough a room. A high strong feinlcr of sheet iron 
round tlie stove not only pioteets children iiom being burnt if they full, hut 
forces the tresli air, enti’iing fiom without, to ]msh the heated air upw^irds. 
Then* ean h(* no temptation for the most bilious to sto]> a mode ot ventilaiiou 
W'hieh iutioduces no lold doirn draiiglits. The <*oml)iuatJou of tliese two 
systems will k<‘ep any s< hooiroom m a healthy state. Similarly, sitting or 
bed rooms lurni'-hed with sash wind()\vs> may he ventilated witliont draught 
by inserting a four-ineh bloek or plank of wood between the lower sash and. 
the sill, so .IS in let an upward current of fiesh air enter between the tw<» 
sashes, ^ 

Kooms having sash-less wintlows may lu* •llednally and I’lexpensiveily 
ventilated by phuing glass-hluids on the window-sills and cutting away tlm 
lower part of the outt-r panes, so that tin* outer air may impinge horizontally 
oil the. blinds and thus lu* directed into an upw’ard cmiciif. This may/ho 
<lone for a few' sliillings,%iid will keep the air of a room sweet witlnjiut 
cansiug chilly down-dianghts in the sever<*st cold. 
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PART I. 

(UCNKUA J. riiJ NCiPLES. 

Cl I APT Ell L 

'RtM-: AND DJyCJrLJJSIC. 

'Wt ojisuie auccc.ss in wcbool work a teacher iuu«t be, able : — 

First, To keep good order; 

Secondly, To toacli well. 

x\.s good teaching is not seldom thrown away f(W lack of good 
discipline, it may be well to begin witlT a few remarks on the art 
<»f keeping order ; and to note hero and there, as o]»portunity 
occurs, such practices as tend to bring al>out a healthy tone. 
After this, wenvill review the moans by wjiicli the various sub- 
jects taught ill elementary schools may be most successfully 
imparted. 

Unless a teaclier learn before everything to maintain good 
order, much valualdc time will bo loi>t ; thei’u will )>o constant 
waste of breath and energy, and the teacher’s health and temper 
will be worn out in a fruitless sfiaigglo. * 

Fair, if not even good, discipline can bo s(x;ared by approved 
methods, whiclf it, is therefore the duty and interest of every 
teacher to learn and habitually practise. 

A school, in which the children behave well so long as the 
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tiifichor’s eye is upon thoia, may seem to an inexperienced visitor 
in perfect order ; but if they begin to misbehave as sooti %s 
ixdievod of their teacher's presence, tluTc is something amiss in 
the tone. 

When a healthy tone ]>ervadcs a school, it is chiefly due to 
a teacher’s sterling worth ‘making itself felt more or less by 
every one with whom he lias to do. An earnest, unseliish, high- 
minded man cannot fail to exert at all times an influence for 
good — an inlluenco that will grow and deepen with the growth 
of his goodness.- Ihii attejition to sundry hints hereafter given 
may euahlo a t.f‘aclipr of h‘ss moral weight to do something 
towards irnpfirting a good tone to his school. 

Some toacsluu's seem born disciplinarians ; bub every one, 
however naturally ill-suited for command, who will carefully 
Kiudy and ]>ractiKo the methods adopted by his more skilful and 
ex{)erience<l colleagu(‘s cannot fail to achieve moderate proficiency. 
Agiiin, Others seem born teaclioi's ; but even these wull more 
(]ui(dvly and easily attain oxcollouce by carefully obsei'ving the 
im^thods of thos(^ whoso practice has been crowmed with successful 
results ; while others again, less highly gifted by nature, may, 
ill t.iiue, by .issiduous study of good methods, themselves become 
good teaehcM s. 

fl’ho least gtft.ed may take heart when he bethinks him that 
success in school management dejiends mainly on watchful and 
vnrcjniUinij attention to Utile details^ ami on conscuntioualy 
(jrapplbig with every difficulty as it arises. ‘‘The race is not 
always to tlie swift, hior the battle to the strong.” If a teacher 
at all times keep a hiyh aim. steadily before and strugyle 

incessantly to attain it in spite, of rejKated failures^ his very mis- 
takes, carefully noted and thoughtfully corrected, will lead to 
gradual improvement and ultimate excellence. For 

men may rise from step^niig stones 
Of lh(?ir dead selves to higlitT tilings.” 

ITo should be over on the look-out for beuter methods, aptor 
illustrations, more vivid ways of putting things, however homely 
and familiar to himself. A lifetime is not too long to attain 
perfection in his art. 
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As chiklmi are keen to observe, quick to imitate, it is 
iin|*(.)itant that every teacher vs|iould &c6 an example of dean* 
linesfi a7id omitnesf^ in Jus oum jsyrso^i. With wliat gxtico can 
a sloven or a slattern insist on strict personal flenDliness on tho 
part of assistants and scholars, or superintend that inspection 
of face%and hands which should taivo place at every meeting of 
the school ? ^ A teacher’s dross should bo neat and in good 
taste, neither fo[)pish, tawdry, nor untidy. 'I'ho wearing of 
ringlets and trinkets by girls should bo discountenanced. Finery 
and false jewellery may be kept out of schools by a judicious use 
of gentle ridicule. 

A teacher wlio realizes the importance of l)ringing up children 
in habits of punctuality will bo careful to set a good example in 
his daily work. Ho will be always in school before f/ni aj^poialed 
thno to see that tho room is cl (‘an, the lire properly lighted, the 
lloor swept, and to set everything ready that will be wanted for 
the morning’s work. School work should not merely “ go on 
like clock work,” but be regulated by the clock. Jt is essential 
that the school clock should bo kept in good order, and show 
correct time every day. Jlowevcr strongly templed on any 
occasion to deviate from the Time-table, a teacher should re.so- 
lutely resist the tcuiiptation. Let him reserve for another lesson 
the apt illustmtion ho was on the point of giving at tho close of 
the appointed time. Yieldiiig to such temptations tends to make 
teaching discursive and unmethodical. If les.sons bo planned 
he/oreliand they may bo easily ke})t within bounds. A margin 
allowed for ^‘xpansioii oi- condensation ill ena])lo the in- 
experienced to do full justice to every lesson in its allotted 
time, 

XTnpunctuality is one of the chi(‘i‘ di.sadvanlages in i‘]t‘mentary, 
as eoui])ared with secondary schools, and is one that can never be 
eheehed, hp 'lutpv o.einal tearhers. In llie bast jnanag(‘(l 'schools ibo 
doors are finally closed about* live or ten iiiiinutes After their 

^ A lobby lltled with washing apparatus should ho jo'ovided in ^vexy .school, 
and dirty faces and hands washed as soon as espied. In extrenni ca.se.s it nniy 
ho desirable for Head Teachers after duo inquiry to .send home children 
habitually sent to school dirty. But such cfises demand great tact and 
consideration of home circumstances. 

B 2 
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opr'iiitig, and J;iio comers n.re not jidmiUcd. Truancy is cliecked 
l>y j)arciiis ))cing at once informed of any chiJirs abseiice.^ 
Tlu; lu/nrs fixed for the meetinj:j of the sdiool shoidd be sucli as 
are {^enere-lly c<Snveni(‘nt to parents, and punctual atieudauce 
should' be 'uo less vujldhj enforced in clcjneniary titan it is in 
h ujher schools. 

rj’f‘suininpj on the advaniages derived from their oiH(‘e and 
training, teaclun’s occasionally assunn^ airs of superiority over 
cldidren and their parents, and behave as though they were of 
a higher social grade. Huch a bearing is not conducive to good 
tone in a school, as it elu^eks the growth of tliat kindly fooling 
which ought to exivst between teachers and taught. The poor are 
ke(m to distinguish between gentle breeding and its counterfeit, 
and (juick to resent with scorn any unfounded assumption of 
sujjoriority. 

(V)urteous and att(mtive to all, a teacher should sliow the 
utmost t<§fid(^rn(‘ss and (’ncouragojnont to tlie timid, the dull, the 
wc akly, tl le adlicted, and all to whom home (‘ircunistaiic(;s (such 
as vicious parents, or unavoidable destitution) make symi>athy 
and consid(?ration especially needful and wohunne, Ife should 
seek, as far as possible, to cultivaicj and maintain frlcudlt/^ 
not pahvnirJny, intei-eourse with parents of all classes, that lie 
may enlist their good-will and eo-oporation foi* their children’s 
veUarc^ Jji*t liim, however, bewaie of turning to a child's 
disadvantage in school anything that he may have learnt at a 
private visit to his liome. 

Apart from the a/H’antage of enlisting the support of their 
]Kireuts, a teacher’s knowhulgc of ehihlren’s peculiarities of tom- 
perajuent and character will be much enlarged if he visit their 
liomes. Ho will thus bo able to apply special treatment to 
sjiecial cases, instead of treating all exactly alike. 

On receiving olVensivemessages sent by parents through chikken, 
or having to listen to disparaging remarks from any of their 
friomls, a teacher will do wtdl to endeavour not to allow any 
symptom of annoyance to appear in his demeanour. He should 


* Short printed farms of iinpiiry for this purpose will be foUud useful. 
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carefully refrain from retorting or sending a verbal answer back 
by the child. A soft answer, if any, is generally the widest and 
most dignitied. Alany a teacher ruins his usefulness, especially 
in country villages and small towns, by resenting importiiient 
mesvsages sent by ignorant or unreasonable parents. In serioirs 
cases h« should consult his managers ; in less serious cases it may 
be better to visit tlie parents in person arul speak to them calmly 
and kindly. Such forbearance will often make a fn'oncl where 
a less conciliatory mode of treatimmt might hav'e made a,n enemy. 
In any a teacher shrnild bo alway.s willing to waiv(i his 

strict rlg])ts ^ind dignity for the good of the cliildreu. 'I'lieir 
time at school is short. That teacher host consults his own 
interest and comfort who, by tlio conscientious discharge of liis 
duty, shows tha.t lie has the true wtdfare of Ids scliola-rs at ])eai‘t, 
and that his every action is piomp(e<l hy a wish to inflnenco them, 
for good. 

When children ask their toaerhor for information oA sul>Jeets 
with which he has little or no ac‘,<juaintance, lie should not he 
ashamed of frankly owning his ign<»rance ; certainly ho should 
never attempt to liido it l»y asserting that of which ho is not 
«piite certain. If, however, he will take tlm lirst opportunity of 
ac(|uiring ibe iiet'ded information, his scholars w'ill teach him 
as well as lio them. Teachers lia-ve been knowh to boast that 
they iKiver allow their seiiolars to bedieve them ignoraiit on any 
subject. How can such teachers discharge one of tlieir higlie.st 
duties, — namely that of striving by daily practice, :ind personal 
example, as well as by ]>rocept, to implanV in children’s minds, 
an earnest longing ftw self improvs'incnt and cult ur**, and, what is 
of yet iiigbor importance, a heartfelt rospecl for truth, tJiorough- 
ness, and lionesty in every detail of w^oik '! 

When a child is detected in tlm a<*t of <‘opyiug, or getting 
assistance unfairly, ho should be .shown the tw^jfold harm ho is 
doing himself — 

First, by falling into untruthful h.abits ; 

Secondly, by leading his teacher to beliovo that*he know^s 
what he does not, thu.s losing the chunco of receiving furthei* 
instruction till he has ina.sterod his task. 

Such a habit, moreover, if not promptly, vigorously, and 
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liabitiially cliockcd, will inevitably briii" disappointment and 
t'ailuro on the day of examinatvon. It is the practice, tiiei'efere, 
of prudent and expericaiced t(*acliers, wliile endeavouring to instil, 
yet never to reckon on, a high code of honour among children, 
but to adopt such methods as will make copying impossible. 
A teacher should blames himself wJienever he detects such acts 
of dishonosiy as good and watchful discipline would have pre- 
vented. 

In all his dealings with children a teacher should scrupulously 
avoid the slightest appearances of partiality or fa,vouritisiu. 
Nothing so arouses the anger of the mildc^st tempered child, or 
is so fatal to a teacher's intluenco for good, as any word or d(‘cd 
savouring of unfairness. The most trivial act of injiislicH? will 
often rankle for years in a young mind. 

If at any time, from inliriuity of tcanpor or physical irritaljility, 
a teacher does or says anything unjust or unkind, or speaks or 
acts hasttly or angrily to a child, he ought never to be ashamed 
to own himself in tlm wrong. 

When a tt'aelier feels his temper milled l>y a child’s mis- 
conduct, it is Ixdter in most eases not to or act at fhc 

thnCj but to wait till he can reastui with the ollcmlc}', not merely 
calmly, but eveu lovingly, 

ife will beaf in miiul that punishment in in itaclf an e/v7, 
tlioiigli at times it may 1x5 exjKalienl, nay even necessary ; espe- 
cially in the case of children spoilt or ill brought up at home. 
Its necessity may almost be said to imply more or loss of 
fall are on the ieaclnrK*, 'part, lie should certainly never resort 
to it when he can do without it. lie should trust to persuasion, 
remonstrance, warning, encoiiragoment, rather Ilian to scoldimj 
or threats. If he feel no cause for self reproacli when ho has to 
punish, he should at any rate seriously consider whether in 
future better management and tact w^oiild not equally well attain 
the end desired. 

Whenever he is satisfied that it is his duty to inflict punishment 
ho should Viiako it clear tliat he does it imwilKngly, sorrowfully. 
In punishing he should consider not irhat rs deserved hut what 
is best. He must nt*vor allow liim.self to bo swayed by j^ersonal 
feelhaj^ but should endeavour to enter into the feelings of the 
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childron witli whom ho has to deal, llo should bear in mind 
that his duty is not mercdy to teach, but to train, to edncate^ to 
draw out powers, to stimulate to exertion, to overcomo sl#th ami 
(‘,^dl, 'not hi/ rrjjrrsHio}t, hut hy [food, to rejihice^the irorac hy the 
ln'tii'.r. When this is the tone prevailing throughout a school 
the clyldren will be ruled h^ss^by /ear than hy love, and 
punishments of any hind will bo rarely re^ort(‘d to or 
iCHpiired. 

( 'orporal punishnjcnt shoidd of course be administered by h('ad 
toachoi's alone. No assistant or jmpil teacher should be allowed 
on any ]U‘etext to touch a child either with his hand or with a 
cane. An htferval o/ at least one hoar should clayse heftveen the 
time of the offetiee and the Injlivlion of the jacnishment. The 
|>unishment should he hjlicted jmhlicly and evlercd in the lay book 
with full particulars. 

A teacher will do well to be as often and as mueli as possible 
\\ith his scholars in the playground, tryii^g to ho in lujf»rt a hoy 
among hoys. Ho wdll tluTO bestii* himself to hc(‘p them actives 
teach them good games, and put a stop to rude romping and 
bullying. His presence may often check tlio beginning of tvil, 
impart a lu'altliy tone to their amnsenu'n is, and give him oppor- 
tunities of setting an example of fairness and good temper, <if 
cheerful obedience to rules, of honour and tnitlijulness in w’ord 
and act. It will also teach them to look upon him as a, fricaid, 
thus strengthening tlio bonds of sympatby between liim and his 
seholars, and increasing his inlluenee ovt-r tliem for good. Ho 
will bo very careful howev(‘r, both in the playground and 
in the school, to let “bygones be bygones;’' that is, never 
to allow anything that may have gone w'rong in the one to be 
brought up again in the other. Kor is it wise to re^ent the rough 
hehavioiir of rude children. Studied court osy is at once the h(*ht 
reproof and the surest cure, the likeliest means of shaming them 
out of ill -behaviour, and of t<i:*aclnng them good in»jniers and 
language, consideration and respect for oihoi-s.^ 

^ When a ^lanagor or In.spoctor, upon onU-riag or ]eavia<^ a school, greets 
tlie children, they should rise ami rditni the grevfin(j rf'sped/aUtj, as hecoines 
their youth. When 'no greeting is given respect is best .shown by the cbfldien 
going on with their w’ork. 
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lie should take special pains to cultivate a genial disposition, 
a cheerful temper and bearing. The sunshine of a smile, ^vVen 
a hearty laugh, will do no liarm where the tone of a school 
is of the right kind. Firm discipline indeed is essential to true 
kindness, but does not necessarily imply pompous or gloomy 
solemnity. ^ 

It may seem supei'fluous to warn teachers to pay duo atten- 
tion to their health, but daily experience shows the necessity of 
serious warnings. Impaired health is not only a source of 
discomfort to the sufferer, but it s,aps his energy, sours his temper, 
adds to his fellow- workers’ labour, and robs liis scliolars of his 
best etforts. Plain meals taken regularly and witVi intervals of 
about four clear hours botweem each, daily walking exercise, or 
games in the open air, and iroollen clothing next the sJdn all the 
year rouytdj thicker or thinner according to the season, aro 
essential to the maintenance of good health in this variable 
climate. Teachers who do not take rc^gular exercise become 
morbidly sensitive to draughts, and shut all the inlets by whicli 
fresh air can be admitted to a schoolroom, thus poisoning with 
foul .air the children as w(dl as themselves, and seriously 
impairing tlie working power of the brain. 


(TIAPTEH 11. 


or. ASS MANAOF.MFA'T. 


WiiKX ill charge of moi*o than one class a teacher should stand’ 
where without change of position he cun .see every child. The 
children in each class should be so grouped that the front rows 
aro occupied by the backward, the dull, and such as most need 
supervision. The children should sit at ecpial distances from 

^ III tho case of female t.eat‘l'.ors oecasioiial sitting is reconuncTKled by 
ininlical iiien as less exhausting. High <*lmirs witlv foot-rests should be pro- 
vided for this ]turpose, so that the teacher’s eye may command every corner 
of her class, 
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ono another, neither too close together nor yet too far apart. 
When some of those who usiiayy fill a group of desks are 
absent, the children present should be seated in a compact mass, 
instead of being allowed to sit straggling at irregular intt'rvals. 
Care should bo taken not to seat two or more troublesome 
children, near one another. Whatevc^r work a (dass be doing jwne 
should he left unemployed. The teacher should never, without 
urgent cause, quit his position, lie should so use his eyes tliat 
each child may feel hiniself to be under their influence, that ho 
cannot stir without being observed. 

When teaching a class seated at parallel desks he should stand 
about four fe(‘l from the centre of the front desk, so that without 
turning his head ho can view the whole group at a glance and 
readily eye every child in turn. Wlion a stranger, or superior 
approaches, he should refrain from advancing mo vously towards 
the front row; as then, no longer feeling his eye upon ilumi, 
the children there seated (who as before intimated, s'lould bo 
the more troublesome) will fall into inattention or disorder. If 
the teaclu'r’s heart be thoroughly in his work, lie will gradually 
grow out of that .self-consciousness whicdi makes him feed sliy 
and awkward, while his teaching i.s being overlooka'd. When 
unmistakeable signs of general weariness are not(*d in a class of 
young children, the wliole should be smartly exon(ns(Hl for a few 
seconds ; but if thi.s has often to be done, tliere must be sf)mrthing 
seriously amiss in the teacher’s method or manner (usually a 
lack of sprightliness, or of ehi^eiTiil utteraiK(i), whicdi ho will 
do well to search out and amend. ^ Wlieii he lm.s to r(*])rove an 
ofrendor by name, ho should <lo so wdtliout any ap[>eai;iiico of 
anger, but with .studied compo'-nro of voice ami mien. An inat- 
tentive child is best rebuked by being asked what his teacher 
has just said. Order should bo maintained as much a.s possible 
by the eye. 

^ It may bo wtdl to note licre iliat no snbjcri sliould over be pursued for 
moro tlian three -quarters of an hour, and lliat the l(ai or fiftec'n minutes 
allowed for recreation at each meeting of the scjiool slionkl invariably bo 
taken in the middle of the sitting, not, as is sosnotiincs tlie case, at 11,15, It 
should be remembered that a grant can ho for an ill-adiusted Tiru*^ 

Table, and that H.M. Ins]>cctr)r’.s approval refers only to a Time Tahlo’a 
conformity with Section 7 of the Elementary Ldueation Act, 1870. 
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When children are standing in class, lot them stand with heels 
7iot toas toucliing strictly in line* at exactly equal intervals^ If 
they (^'Ciipy three sides of a .s(jua.re (as when arranged round a 
group of pai’allef desks), crowding and over]a[)ping at the corners 
shouhl he carefully checked. When they are seated in rows, 
each should be compelled to* keep his c<»rrect distance tlqjoughout 
lh(^ lesson. 

Lounging, putting liaiids in pockets, fidgetting or looking about 
during lessons, sliould on no account l)o allowed. Books, slates, 
jKUicils, Ac., should he passed to and fro in strict silence at tlio 
heginning and end of each h*sson, as methodically as buckets 
at a (ire. In tluj se.ating or unseating of a class, every move- 
ment sliould be done l>y each child in exact time at the word 
of ixmimand, and they should march to and from their jilaces 
witli arms fohhsl kee]ang ocpial intervals, and struct time. 

Ah Inacinvr ahouhl cvvr push, or p'uU chiUlnub who lose tlieir places 
either diiving tliis mameuvre or on any other occasion. Some 
tcsichers have a bad hnhlt of walking to and fro, like caged lions, 
in front of a cla.ss, while they are teaching. A restless teacher 
makes a rc'stlcss (jlass. It is better to stand erect and steadily 
0 !i one spot, never lounging, putting hands in pockets, or resting 
om* leg on a form. AtTectcal gait arnl po.stures should bo avoided, 
as they ti'iul ko disliact chi Idreifs attention from the teaching, 
and to provoke ridicule, Listlessnoss of manner on the teacher’s 
part will speedily spread through his class. In lessons requiring 
animation hoAvover, eiisy and natural ge.stures of arms and 
liands to aid the ey(‘ ;ind voice are decidedly worthy of eiiconmgo- 
ment. Succ<*ss in class management dt^pmuls on strict attention 
to such details as tliese. 

(diildren should never be allowed to rise from their seats in. 
eagernes.s to aiiSAVor que.stions, or to correct mistakes. They 
shouhl he in.structed always to raise the right hand to show 
readiness^to aihsAver if called ufon or pointed at, but never to 
answer until so called iq)on. 

The saiye child should not ho called upon tpo ‘often to answer 
questions. A young teacher is often misled as to the results of 
his ti^aching by a few sharp children answering his que-stions 
smartly, lie should never be miisjled until he (jets answers 
Jrom the inattentive and dull. Questions should never bo put 
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requiring only '^yCR ” or “ no for answers, nor slionid recourse 
be IkkI to that }»et resort of fe^‘])lo teachers of interlarding 
their lessons with “don’t wo?” “isn’t it?” “ shouldn’t J-oii ? ” 
tire. Nor sliould an}' leading (|[iiestions bo *[>ut which, by 
suggesting the answer, save children die trouble of thinking, 
^riio foriii of the questions may if itecessary bo varied ; indeed, 
every device sliould bo tried to make childrmi think and 
(‘X[>ross their tliouglits in thtdr own words. Advantage should 
be Liken of wrong answers to correct mistakes into wliich, if left 
iincorrecled, other childrmi nmy fall; but cai'o should bo taken 
not to unduly discourage th(5 shy. 'I’he teacher should check 
answers learnt by role from text books, and insist on tlie sub- 
stance being expressed in a cliild’s own language. SinnfltattevtDi 
or ro/ieefive (tii,w'eri)i(j should bo v(‘ry rarely allowed as c.g., at 
th(» summing up of a lesson. Its real use is to impress on the 
iiHunory of a class a corr(‘ct answer given by one child. Its 
aliUso or too frequent use is fatal to progress. • 

An eye trained to (piick yet steady watcdi fulness is the 
teaeber’s best weapon for maintaining discipline. Ilioeyo sliould 
be aided by tlie band used to warn, beckon, jioint, or direct, but 
rarely, and indeed only in the last ro.''Oiiree, by the voiei^. 

'J'he voice is too valuable an in.strument to bo needlessly or 
recklessly employed. A word slionld never be*nsed where a 
look or a sign would snili('e. (?are slionld be taken habit (((lU if to 
a raid haTH/utesa or woliKi, toadio'ss of lour. Kvery t(*acher shouhl 
arqnlrr the wliicli all speakers liave, of iol:hi(j in breath a/wm/s 
hij the 'nostrils^ never hi/ the nornth. This of groat impfU'tanco 
to health, and also enables a speaker to moilulato his voice so 
that its very tone will give some intimation of his mf'aning. A 
teacher should speak as a rule on as low notfis as he finds by 
practice he can use with ease and comfort, ami without any 
appearance of aifectation. Every word sliould bo uttorisl slowly, 
yet without drawling, distinctl}^ and deliberately, y(it Naturally, 
and proper pauses should bo made between the phrases of each 
sentence, A quiet, calm utterance is with all (;hiklren most 
effective in arresting and rivetting attention, and is yet more 
impressive with children previously accustomed to disregard the 
habitual scolding of a bigh-pitebed voice, A tiotHt/ teacher makes 
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a noisy schooL GentJe speech tends to produce gentle movements, 
and gentle manners, Tlio voioe of the weakest, ]yroperhj tnarShgedy 
will cKrry the speaker’s words without shouting to every oar in 
any welhconsirncicd and well-organised school. It is a good 
thing to practise reading and reciting aloud on different notes, 
in and out of school, in tlie open air, and in all sorts ox rooms, 
always with liesid erect and shoulders thrown back, till a speaker 
finds that part of liis voic(3 which carries his words furthest and 
with least eifort. Children should from tlio first bo trained 
to turn their (^yc^s promptly to their teacher’s at his least utter- 
ance. His health and comfort, as well as the order of his class, 
ar(» most seriously atfected by the j»roper use of the voice. Of 
course he3 should also habitually take pains to avoid using any 
vulgar slang, or ungrammatical expressions in speaking to 
children, in or out of school. Tlio young teacher especially 
should k(‘('p strict watch over his tongue to avoid this fault, 
which is*^is ol)j(‘ctionable as it is unhappily common. 

It is of Huiuerne importance that a teacher should be always 
iu ('arnest over Ills work, as then his earnestness cannot fail to 
impart it-s(df to his scholars. If ho treat a subject as uiiim* 
[lortant, tlu'y will boeoirn^ listless or frivolous. 

Jto shouhl never tiro of going over the same ground again 
and figain, till his dullo.st scln)lars have completely masteroil 
all that he has been trying to teaeh. JT(i sliould make it hi.s 
practice dining every lovssou to watch the dull and careless, and 
never rest satisfied till he feels that ho has aroused their interest 
and is keejilng iheir itieniiou. Let him spare no pains to lind 
out childvon’s ditUculties, and to explain (Verything in the 
simplest words, however plain it may soom to liimself. If, as 
must often ha]ipen, ho find it hard to make them understand, 
instead of .showing impatience, let him repeatedly try to make 
everything perfectly clear. A good teacher will never blame 
children for dulnoss which they cannot help, but will rather 
blame his own inability to discover and smooth /iway their dilli- 
culties. He will take nothing for grantofl, but will test his 
work frequently and tlioroughly, knowing tliat otherwise, when 
an outsider tests it impartially, imperfection and unsoundness 
will be detected. 
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It is of llio utmost importance that every cliild^s atitiition 
should bo kept unflagging during school houi's. flabits of 
inattention, fostered by a teacher's oversight, often prove Aoiivly 
as fatiil to success in examinations as imperfect knowledge. 
For instance, a child habitually careless and inattentive, <\s- 
pocially jjt naturally sharp, will not take the trouble to look over 
his sums, or to listen carefully to dictation and qiu'stions. 
The saim^ habits, becoming ingrained as the child growls up, will 
seriously mar his usefulness in after life. An observant atten- 
tive dullard is far more likely to turn out a good workman 
than a shai'p but careless boy. 



I’ ART II. 

INFANT SCHOOLS. 

1. Gemrid Jinks, — 2. Ikadluff. — 3. Wri/hnj. — 1. Counting. 
— 5. Form and Colour , — (>. Common Ohjecis. — 7. JS^atural 
Jfis/.ori/. — S. Learning hg Heart. — 9, Marching ayul tSinging. 
— 1 0. Need! e ivork. 


]. Ccncral Rnhis. 

Infants are taught ohieily ihrougli tho oyo. The main faults 
ill their instrretiou arise from teachers overlooking this. Little 
children, being unconscious mimics,” delight to imitate what 
they SCO and hear both by voice, gesture, and drawing. Good 
use should be made of these natmul instincts. Their lessons 
should be maile not^ merely as little irksome, but as attractive 
as possible. The Germans hav(> recognized these points in 
their admirable Kindergarten system, which is at length finding 
its way into our scliools. To carry it out tiioroughly, however, 
requires a larger teaching staif than most managers have as 
yet seen their Avay to employ in Elementary Infant Schools. 

An ovvm temper, a gentle, sympathetic voice, a kindly and 
cheerful mien, are essential for success in the teaching and 
managem^ut of infants. Very useful too ar^ a good memory for 
stories, and that lively fancy which enables the teacher by 
voice, eye, and gesture to give vsuch vivid strokes and delicate 
touches to the scenes and things de.scribcd as to make the 
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listener seem to rod and liear things. If a iea(*h(‘r be fond of 
children she may to some exti'iii ^actpiire this art by carefully 
noticing what interests and aniusos tluuii. AVlicn slio wi^ties to 
speak to them of sometliing which they have* not seen, she 
should lead up to it veu'y gradually l)y careful comparison with 
things f#miliar to them. She shoukl newer tnist to verbal ex- 
planations and illustrations, hoAvover clear or miniiU*, Avben sh^ 
can possibly get the thing itself. 8he should he on lior guard 
against any abuse of wliat is called elliptic'^ tracliing, to which 
inferior infant schoolmistresses far too frequently have lecourse. 
How silly and useless it is for a teacluT to say (Ilass is trans — 
then pause for the childiou to say, ‘‘parent.” “ Wood is o — 
children, j»aque ” ; and so on for many minutes at a time. 
A skilful teaclior will avoid the riecaissity of using hard words. 
She has to tcacli tJiUujs, not v'on/s. Infants h^arn notliing by 
repeating after their teacher, “Iron is fusible, malli'able, duc- 
tile,’’ etc. Wliatevor meaning such words eonv(*y to tlu* Jeachor’s 
iTiind, they can convey none to little childr<‘n. ’J\> thoiu they 
are hard sounds, dilllcadt to utter, and nothing else. If tlu^y 
are to learn anything of iron, they must be reminded of what 
they have seen a blacksmith doing, or might Mje their teacilujr 
doing with a piece of iron wire and a tire, and must have their 
attention drawn to various things made of iron ir^tho room. 


2. licading. 

In reading hnd spelling good results often attained only 
by an undue expenditure of time and toil. Teachers might 
spare both themselves and the children great weariness if they 
would recognize the ditliculties created by the fact that the 
names of o\ir letters seldom ha'm the least clue to their sound, 
use, or power, when combined in syl]a])les and words. They 
would then see that they ha\*o to .solve simultuneftusly, yet 
without confusion, two prohhmis, eacli of whicli is the conver.se 
of the other, riam»ily, to enable children : — 

(1) To recognize and sound at sight the combinations of 
letters in syllables and words. 
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(2) On }iOiu*ing syllal/les or words soumlod, to write correcdly 
the combi IK it ions of letters wldcli represent the sounds tthey 
hear.^^ 

It is not eas/ to discover on wluit, if any, })i'inciplc the reading- 
sheets .and priinei's commonly used arc based, but it is certain 
that in few schools as yet is the teaching of reading based on 
natural priniapl(‘S. iS'otliing ])ut long habit could close teachers* 
ears to tlie absurdity of saying sc(3 oh double-you, cow,** and so 
01 ], Sucli absurdities follow natiirally from tlie practice of 
beginning by teacliing children “ their letters,’* i.e. their names 
instead of their powers. 

(Jood use should be made of cliildreii*s et/cs to familiarize 
them gradually witli those (combinations of letters which are 
in»)st frocpiently used ; of their eai's to associate the correct 
sounds of those combinations with tlieir appearance; and of 
tlieir pow(‘rs of inimucry, to induce them to imitate the mov^e- 
iiKuits of Uieir instructor*s lips and tongue, so as to repeat every 
so]uid coi rc'ctly after her. A skilful ti^acher will take pains to 
k('ep out of sight in the (earlier stages of reading lessons, 
all such irregularities of vowel sounds n,s are found in 
“ wdujr(‘,’* “ there,’* one/* and sundry oilier monosyllables, 
which are far more diilieult to a child than long wau'ds 
like “ Mcsop(y auiia,” in wdiich no unusual power of any vowel 
occurs. 

One of the most successful teachers of leading to infants 
attributes her woiuhcj-ful results to tlie following system. She 
takes a class of fouy-year-(dd children and niakds them sound 
accurately aftiu’ h(>r all the voices ’* or powers of each vowel 
n'gularly used in ihiglish. The cliildren are not shown the 
signs which repr(*S(mt tiiose sounds, /.c. the letters, until they 
are able to sound all the voices .accurately. J>y carefully 
withholding all irregularities of sound, and gradually combining 
live vowels with consonants soanded phouically, she enables 
children at six yt^urs of age to read fluently from advanced 
books, 

Purity of intonation, clearness of articulation and enunciation, 
a good ear, and strict attention to securo from the children accu- 
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riito reproductions of every sound uttered by the tcnelier, are 
absoljitely essential to the success of the system. Tlio results to 
be achieved, however, more tlian repiy the porsomvl troiil^o re- 
quired to ensure them. To the teacher as well ds to the taught 
it is infinitely less wTarisome and more interest] j)g Hum' wdiat 
is called ^ho alphabetic system. • 

A beginner must carefully refrain from telling cliildron the 
vamea o/ ann coitnoiHntfs in tbti earlitu' lessons. A little practiito 
■will soon enable anyone to sound them plionically,’' am! indeed 
the very eiTort to give the force of a (‘onsonnnt a]>nrt from a 
vow(d has ii tendency to improve articiilaiion. Thus, after 
children Jiave Teariit to lecogniso and sound at sight the cone 
biiiations ‘ wl ’ and ‘ of/c,’ the leacher, instead of saying ‘ Ix'O ' and 
‘ emm ’ on showing the letters h and w/ protixed to eith(u*, will 
bid the chihlren xvaich and imitate the movannent of her lips as 
she form.s them into the shape recjuired foi* pronouncing ‘b ’ and 
‘lu.’ vShe will tlmn give as much of the t'lTeet of eaeli pf t.hes(s 
consonants as can bo given without any vowel before she unit(‘s 
them with the syllables and utters or allows them to utter the 
words ‘bad/ ‘mad,’ ‘bade,’ ‘made.’ 

Teachers prc'viously accustoirjed to to.*u;h reading alphabfdically 
must not allow tliemselves to become dishearli'iied by the seem- 
ingly slow progress made by children during the tint fow^ months. 
Their steady progress afterwards and the conlidcmce Avith which 
they wdll soon grapple with w'ords will more tlmn repay patient 
waiting. To ensure good spcdling every reading lesson should be 
followed by tnjnscription of the words now^' rcjid and mastered 
and after that again by dictation of the san^e words. If Avonls 
spelt amiss bo written out several times the chihlren can hardly 
fail to become good spellers. Infants s/fovld wv-e.r he asked to 
spell a word aloud hut always to xerite H doum, lieiteiation of 
the .sounds “ bee-yoii-en ” bun, by 'way of inqu'os.sing the spelling 
on tho mind, is in violation of • the known fact that* spelling 
depends on the eye not the ear. 


3, Writing, 

Advantage should be taken of children’s natural instincts in 
their first lessons in writing. They should bo supplied with sticks 

a 
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wiierewit h to form all loiters tliat are made npof straight lines ; 
then willi rings and Jialf-rings of c^ardboard to form letter* liko 
B, C,^and P. After this they are to be encouraged to draw letters 
in printed chariict(‘rs on slates and bJa(‘k boards. By such means 
children learn first the forms, then the powers, and afterwards 
th(3 name's of th (3 letters with iilUo trouble to their toi^^hcr and 
with no little amn.s(‘mcnt to tlK3ins(‘lves. 

As soon as infa,nts are io write upon slaXes they shoidd frotn 
the v<'ry first be drill(‘d to take ii]) tlnar pcmcils wiili the second 
finger and thumb, and to raise tlieiu thus lield for in.'-jiection at 
the beginning of <*very writing lesson. ^Jlio forefinger should 
point upwards and n<»t be }*lac<‘d on the ]>t‘ncil until writing 
begins. "J’lii.s di’ill will ensure their liabitual use of tlie second 
finger in writing, and counteract the tendimey to its disuse in 
after life. .No child should be allowed to write with a pencil 
shorter than four inches. Tin holdiM's should form part of every 
sch()ors^}H‘rmaiicnt stock and ho supplied to children as soon as 
their pencils become sliort. For dnctf'ijnj, not writing, on slaf(‘s, 
nliort iK'iicils may bo allowed. 

4 . Count rntf. 

Counting i.Sjbost taught by means of pencils, buttons, nuts, or 
countor.v. f hildren should not bo allowed to count on their 
fingers, as that is a habit wliich it is <lif}ieult afterwards to bi*ea,k 
off. It is iuij»ortant also to have addition subtraction and mul- 
ti[)lication tables learnt by heart, and recited or chanted in unison 
by infants while they are as.soinhling, marching round the room or 
])layground in mid-school time, or preparing to go homo. Great 
pains should be taken to wean infants gradually from the use of 
actual things to count with, to enable them to pas.s unconsciously 
from the concrete to the abstract. Jf they have been well 
taught, most children at the agi of live wall be easily able to add 
together mentally any number not amounting to more than ten, 
and to subtract numbers not exceeding seven. At the ago of 
six they will readily add, and write ligiire.s up to twenty, and 
subtract up to ten, and when onilly tested in such sums they 
will answt'r promptly and correctly. 
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5. Form, ami Colour, 

Tlio instruction given to infanta on Form and, (Colour is often 
too iiiocbanioal to interest tboin or to bo of any (‘ducaiional 
value. In teaching shapes, hard names, as pentagon, rhombus, 
cVc. iiia)^ with advantage be hd’t aTone. I\) bo of real uso to 
children lessons on form should be so given as to encourage 
(piichnoss in counting and accuracy in outline drawing. Advan- 
tage should bo tak(in of mistakes in drawing to train their eyes 
tt) see things correctly. Attention should be diawn to sim])Ie 
shape.s of comi^ion objects in the room, as bricks, window ■pan( 3 s, 
slates, cards, clock face, Ac. In lessons on colour children 
sliould not bo worried with strings of names of din’erent shades, 
but should be invitcnl to notice tin' colours in tlieir clotlu‘s, odds 
and ends of coloured silks and wools ; and iind out lik(‘ colours 
rather than to learn tlnur names. Jn counti'y schools a teacher 
should refer to well-known v;il(l (lowers, encomaging tho^'hildreii 
to bring llowors to school daily, and commending good taste in 
arrangement of nosegays. This may have the efl'e(d; of gradually 
training their eyes to an instimdiva^ feeding for harmony of 
colour.^ The inistrciss will of course be cureful not to let h(‘r 
own dress show any violation of go<Hl taste in coh'ur. 


G. Co)uman Oiijfrfti. 

Infants sboi^ld liavo well arranged, Ibongldful, and iiiteresting 
les.sons on the common things whicli iJiej* see or use daily, as 
materials of Food, Drink, ami (.lothing, llousesand Furni(uri‘, 
and natural events of common occuri-encf*. In all these le.-son.s 
the vsimplest words should bo used, and they should bo bal on 

* The laws of lianiiony and < (Uitrii.st, l(rtvv<'('a soeoinl uy colours at any 
rate, eau bo easily rcuitMuhered by the .siiu|>l<* device of jtlaeiu'' the thoM* 
liriiuarios, ytdlow, re<l, blue, at efju.u distances fnjju eaeli other louud the 
edge of a circle. Any diaTrieterof this circle will s)iow c.<»Tniil* rncnt;uy colours 
at each cad. Tinai»a diameter .staitiiig from red will fall between blue ami 
yellow, that is, on grc(^i ; one startiiig from him* will fall ]>elwecrf 3'ellow ami 
ml, that is, on orange ; one drawn l>*)in 3'<‘Ilow will hi). i)ni‘p]o or violet. U 
will be found that the o\e is satidjed when red is balanced by green, orange 
by blue, ytdlow by violet. For infants these el<*rnentary eontrasts will 
suHke, 

C 
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slowly and stop hy sto]> 'trltaf, they already hnow to what 
fs‘ to them, d’iio sliould bo reiterated with endless 

V}iri(\v of illustration till they liavo thfwonghly digested the 
mental food set before them. Tlio most patient skill should be 
used to draw out their powers of o]).s(‘rvation and to tnlih them 
to compare lik(i and unlild^ ddie teacher should alw»ys think 
are.r her snhject irell^ and draw np ‘noted for every such lesson 
he tore she conics to school, She sliouhl not try to sa,vo herself 
t roubh^ by taking such notes from a text bf>ok, but should think 
them out for herself. Tliere should he a distinct aim in ovory 
lesson, a,nd the sul)j(',ct matter should he so arranged as to work 
up to it. th-ee, \iso sliouiil be made oi tilings and pictures, and 
tile cliii'f headings .should be written on the IJlack Hoard, so that 
at the end of every Ies.s(m all may bo summed up, and then tlie 
result t(‘stod 1>y <pi<‘stiouiug. Neither the snntmuifj up "nor th>: 
(/ucsdonlny should c.vcr hr (unlffcd. Ilofh arc essential. 

It isMiot wise to he always tacking on a moral to every 
lesson. An earnest teiu' and devout manner are far more 
lik(dy than the rejK*tition of set plira.se.s to awaken feelings of 
roverema' and loving aw(‘ in a chihl’s mind ; to foster in it a 
sense of the beautiful, and of the ri‘ign of law ; and to awaken 
in its heart a love for all tliat is good, kindly, and gemToiis. 

7 . N a i n ral J 1 1 s( ory. 

The interest wliicli infants naturally take in animals should he 
ma.de use of to cu^ivate tlieir powers of obsei'vatiori, and to 
deter them from thouglitless acts of cnudty, by arousing feelings 
of int(‘rost and love for the brute, creation. Even in towns 
there are horses, cows, dogs, cats, rats, mice, poultry, sparrows, 
swallows, toads, booties, spiders, flies, and the fishmonger’s slab, 
(lood use should bo made of tliese to serve for illustration and 
compirisun in giving lessons frOin jiictures of well-known foreign 
animaks. Suidi lessons ahoiihl be giviui not hy haphazard^ hut in 
(jroups, uThus the cat will enable the mistre.ss‘to load up to the 
Hon, tiger, and other largo cats ; the dog will introduce the w^olf, 
fox, hyena. The hoi>:e and the cow will furnish introductory 
lesson.s to the elephant, hippopotamus, camel and deer. Unless 
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a teacliers memory bo iiniusually ready aiul I’oloiitive, .slio will luid 
to doitui in a 7iOic~ho(>k fumj .si/nph* sfi/rit's of aniunf^;^ sim 
miiy hear or read. Tsothing belter ticrves to ai\)iee,tiie interot and 
tix of infants lliaii a irrl/.-lo/d sfory. 'jVelinit‘a,l 

terms, siicb as ruminant, rodent, Ac., sliould Ijo can fully sliunnod. 
In lessoths on animals a teaclier slamld not vcntni'o beyond Ian- 
de[)ih in dwelling upon the parts of an animal and their uses. 
A more accurate knowhalge of anatomy tlian mo>t t('aeh(‘rs 
{)ossess is needed to justify iiiueli d‘-tail. Noi* is tlie growth of 
jvligious feeling fostered by continually attiibuling to the direct 
goodness of < V>d tlio adaptation of animal structure to animal 
wants. 

In a- country rcliool a tiaicluT will frt'ely aa'ail herself of tlio 
sights and sounds familiar to the /diildn'n in tlieir daily walks : 
farm-work, l)irds, beehives, ant-hills, storms, snow, brooks, fruit 
and forest trees, In'dgerow [dants, Ac. She will be (rand’ul 
liow(nau* ill tin's superabniulaiKva of iiiti'rc'sting objeids nbt to ](‘t 
her lessons b(‘come d('snltory, and her tongue wandtu* aimlessly 
frimi on«.‘ thing to another, (t'ood restdfs are attainable naty by 
(j(fod imihoda, and by Icasonti ylven irlth definite aim. In obji'ct 
h'ssoiis, wlicther on common things, or on animals, whc'iK'V'er a 
litting opportunity ]>resent.s itself, children should be encouraged 
to draw things (as simplt^ leaves, Am.) on their shtt(‘s, or on tluj 
Jllack .Board. Of coursi' tlc'y will not at fii\st draw vri*y cor- 
rectly, but drawing their be.^t will atford gof>tl practicii foi* cno 
and band. 


S. J.earnintj by 

One of the most important of all subjects for infant classes is 
seldom well handled, and too often wholly neglected, namely, 
learning by hca.rt, and reciting w'ith exjaession, good ea.sy })oet ry, 
such as Wordsworth’s “We are Seven,” “Pet Lamb.” “ Lucy 
Gray,” “Alice Fell,” Southeys “ LattUs of Blenlioim,” i/n-d 
Houghton’s “(^ood Night,” many of Airs, llemans’ shorter 
pieces, and other rsimple poems .su<‘h as may ho fouftd in the 
Children's Treas^try of Jlnyfish Sony. The Cliddren' s Carhiwf 
and other like colh?ction.s. Great pains must lx* taken to ensure 
thoroughly good recitation. Kemembering children’s aptncs.s for 
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iini{;ati(jri, tlio K^a^her sparo no pains at ilic very outset, 

as woll as at every subsofjuen^. reailiug or recitation of the poem 
to })c learnt, to^.<^ive corn^ta <5Xpr(‘>sion aiul intonation to every 
word in evia-y lim^, neither exa^yei'atinir stress, nor slurring 
over Jeanses. The heiudlt of committing to inemory in childhood 
a. goodly store of c*hoi<;e. t'honghts expressed in ehoic<fe words, 
(»r heaiUifiil ])ietuies exfpiisitcdy diawn and coloured, and the 
(*lieet in deliglitiiig, eluMoing, and rediiing the mind during tiie 
busy intervals of after life, can hardly ho overrated. 


th M it r<'!t} tHf and Siiaji/nj. 

tlood drill and marching are v<'ry ijuportant matters in infant 
training. Sinart luss and graceful aetion would ))e much lK'U(‘r 
imparlfsl ^v(‘re U'a(‘li<'rH to h‘arn caliv'^thelli<! <'xercis(‘s from a good 
drill serg(*aiit. Maj'(‘hing is ofUui attempted in too cramped a 
space, tlio children being so crowded together as to tread 

on each other's lu'cls, aecpiire a slow stamping sti'j), as thougii 
tlu^y wer«‘ on a treadmill. No more infants shouhl ever be 
allowed to march at' oium? than ttan step out, naturally, and in 
tim(\ wilhout treading on one anotlu'r's lietds. No playing or 
talking should over he alh>wed during inarcliing. hut lively 
airs in “ oi’‘!^ tijnc! should 0 (*easioually he sung. Songs in 
triple time of any kind are obviously unlit for marching 
songs. .\(.tem[»ling to march to sucli moasures, children 
)nust iiu'vitahly give a ae<‘(‘nt to tho lunsic, and lo.se all 

fettling for rhythm pr inea-ured boat. Tor variety, recitation 
or ehauting of tables may he ooca'-ioiiall y introduced during this 
exercise, Jt. is a. good practice to train ciiildreii to march 
aJ>rt'asf, with hands folded h>l»tndt^ ant A as this tends to 
open tho chest. 'fhey slamhl ho trained to mar(;h in couples 
to tho middle of the gallmw, then' i>art. the girls tiling to one 
side, the hoys to the other, and t^> .seat tlicmselvt's on the benches 
in order. 

Songs he sung by infants si-.-itt'd sh^)ul’d generally be 
accompanied by imitative gestures, and care should bo taken 
b) make these gestures natural and apjaopriate. .Infants singing 
a soldier’s song may sometimes be seen ungracefully doubling 
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their fi^ts in show light, wlieii they ought to be placing their 
left •anus close to their sides as jf lioldiiig shields, and to bo 
raising their riglit arms, as though uplifting swords to sfrike. 
Again, in drawing an imaginary bow, instead of drawing tho 
right arm back, children are often taught to thrust it forwai’d as 
if the l^iiid were tlie arrow. Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. Trilles sucli as these make tho dilfereiu'O 
between excellent and ordiiiaiy, betwcjen linishcd and rough 
workmanship. 

It is much to he desired that music slmuld bo taught by note 
to infants, as it is now^ a well established, if not well known, 
fact that a skilful in.-truetov can teach infants to road music 
])efore they can read books. It has ))een well done with sucli 
nuh' machinery as the live lingers of the left hand, us(h1 fortlio 
lines and spaces of the treble stave,, and ]>ointed to by tho 
teacher’s right fore linger. 


10. y on f le ir 

.\n Infant School should be divided into Jour classes for 
Ne(Mlievv(U’k. 

In ih(: j'inirUt cf(fss, composeil of children from three to fi>ur 
years of age, all are taught simultaneously to *f/treo</ io'alhs, 
a,nd ihen lo j'onu (t. slih'/f, according to the six sb'ps ,suggeste<l iii 
(Irillitli and Farraii’s Alanuals on .Xa (^/r.tnn'L 

The fhirtl consists of children from foui* to live years of 

age. In tin’s class tlaw ai*e taught to ji.c hr//f. (first on pap(‘r) 
so jis to make a garment, which can be. coiuj)Ietcd by heunnhuj 
alone. 

Tht seco/i/I class coiuprisf^.s childnui between live and six. Jn 
tliis clas.s they are taught to s-v/’ ajid s]*ccial attention being 
given to th(' y//v)p/ 7 * way of holding both work aid iiecille ; — the 
tixing as in the third class b(‘in_^ done first on pa|i(‘r. 

The Jirst (Jass is com})osed of cliildrcn from six to seven years 
of age. On entming this class the eliildren are taught to jdrot 
(lirst on paper) and to sro' on sirluys. When each cliild has with- 
out assistance completed a garment in which hemming, sewing, 
felling, pleating, and sewing on strings are coiuiirised, tlie 
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class may be allowed to take up herring honing y* darning ^ and 
niarl^ag. 

The cheqnerod board must be largely used in teaching the 
darning and marking stitches ; but herring-boning requires much 
individual attention, and is perhaps best deferred to a later 
stage. 

A teacher scared by the above outline of what is actuallg done 
in the best Infant Schools, may content herself with the following 
less ambitions scheme. 

1 . Threading needles by method. 

2. Position-drill for learning to hem. 

3. Teaching to turn hems (first on paper). 

4. Hemming strips with black cotton, rising to red and blue, 
teacher at same time showing how to fasten on and turn 
corners. 

5. Counter-hemming strips — sewing and felling. 

G. Milking simple garments, combining the above. 

Knitting » 

1. The children should bo shown two knitting needles and 
cotton, and taught their uses. 

2. The teacher should stand before a class knitting, calling as 
she proceeds the four terms, “ needle through,” “ cotton round,” 
** catch,” “oil';” the children should be provided with needles 
and cotton, and required to imitate her. They should learn to 
knit strips for garters, braces, dish-cloths, bath-towels, ic. 

3 The children are then taught to purl with two needles, 
afterwards with four, learning to knit mulTeteos, socks, &c. 

Note. — Infant Teachers will do well to read Mrs. Fielden’s Address to 
Teachersy Id., sold by The Midland Educational Company, Birmingham 
and Leicester, and to use Mrs. Fielden’s Arithmetic for Infant Schools, 6d., 
Gill and ^n. Sundry hints will found in the Author’s Address to 
Managers and Teachers, 2d., sold by Kobcrtsliaw', Sheffield. 
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Teaching to Read. 

The practice of beginning a child’s first lessons in reading with 
the names of the l('ttors is being replaced by th(‘ more rational 
methods sot forth in A Rgllahic (published by (». Bell and 

Son). This method is based upon the principle of “leading 
children from Aio known to the xinknown ” Long bofort' thi‘y 
are taught to read children are f.imiliar with scores of siraph* words 
which denote persons, animals, objects, actions, and (|ualilies. 
They know the words by sound, but not by sight. The t(‘acher 
selects for the first lesson a word which has many rhymes, e r/., catj 
haty hat,raty faty saty mat, vat; put, fin, tin, din, thin, sin, ; hop, 
sop, top, mop; hen, men, jum, ten, den, fen; ban, fun, gun, and so 
on. These words she prints in columns under one another, intro- 
ducing each with somo little simple preliminfiry questioning and 
talk. There is no need to tell children so taught that a t, is at; 
in, is in; o p, is op; and so cm. I>y using their ey(‘S and ears 
they soon learn the function of each letter in combination. 

The effect of the vowcL is soon glenn<‘d by the childi'cn if 
a teacher shows skill in contrasting words, e g , lest, list, lost, 
fust ; fn, fen, fan, fun. It is found that children take great 
pleasure in such lessons, because theii' miyds fiix* kept actively 
on the look-out for fresh combinations and pleasant surprises. 
Tlie teacher of coni'se takes pains at the beginning to appeal to the 
children’s knowledge of the meaning of eacli now word, hut they 
need not know the meaning of oAery syllabh* aftei wards intro- 
duced. It is sometimes necessary to s(‘t before ilnun unmeaning 
syllables when th(^ teacher is leilding up to .some long<fj’ word of 
regular notation, e,g., bellringir, grasshopjier, and so on. 

On this system so few letters are used at a time iu*aiiy early 
le.sson, and those few are so often re-written that the weary weeks 
usually wasted in teaching the letters are moie profitably spent 
in acquiring the power of recognizing easy s)^llab]e'> afc a glance. 

It is found that double consonants pre&ent little, »f any, difiiculty 
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to children taught on tins method. Words like shins, sj/lns, chins ; 
strli^, siromj, Umng ; cling, dang, clang; splash, crash, and 

so on, are easily deciphered by well-trained childi*eii of four and 
live. In such words the double cousonants are best treated as 
one sound and not split up. 

Nor do such combinations of vowels as al, ay, ol, oy,^e, ew, oo, 
on, ny, giv(i any ti'oublo after some weeks spent in mastering 
words containing only single vowels. 

The dilliculties presented later on by on, ow, ti, ea, ie, may be 
niinimimi by tlie us<‘of carefully gradcsl reading primers. Associ- 
ation, comparison, and contrast are th(3 teacher’r b(‘st resources 
in overcoming tliese and simiLir difiiculties. 

It is found that children taught on this syllabic method are 
good s])(dl(*rs. This is wliat might be expected, bi*cause their eyes 
have from the iirst been trained to notice the elfoets of changes 
of letters in (*ombination. The interest of the class is sustained 
by a raf>id fire of questions during reading lessons. For instance 
tho word anger occurs in the first Infant class. The teacher asks 
what the woi‘d would be if she puts ni before it. Tliis brings out 
file soft sound of g, and the lengthening elTect on a of a following c. 
She then elieits similar \\ords, as danger, range, angel, change, Ac. 
Eeverting to the Irird g she elicits angle, mangle, dangle, Ac. In 
h»wov elassts of course luucli simpler changes are worked as cap), 
sap, map, tap; man, men; rap, rip; roh, neb; and so on with 
increasing diilicullies up to tup, tape ; rick, rice ; rag, rage. 

The younger Infants may jirotiiahly spend about three half- 
liours a day in reading words from tho JUack Board if objects 
be fi’eely used in ill list r.ation. By traiuing them to give /all 
answers, that is to repeat the verb in each question put, the 
teacher lays a good groundwork for reading sentences. So soon 
as they are sot to road from books the teacher should endeavour 
to interest, and familiarize themtwith the subject matter of each 
lesson before they begin to read. When all the words are known, . 
(piesiions^ should bo jmt which rtHjuire for full 'answers the very 
words of the book. This will induce natural phrasing and variety 
of stress and intonation. Jerking out single words without any 
regard to sense, and repeating aloud the letters of which a word 
is formed are crude and weary modes of teaching to road and 
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spell, whereas tlie methods above indicated ideaso children and 
secur5 attention. 


Wrilinj. 

Experience has revealed drawbaejes to the posture recom- 
mended on p. 43. Whore the desks slightly overhang the front 
of the seats, children should be instructed to sit erect and 
facing front. I hey should then place their slates, 2>apers, or co])y- 
hooks so much aslant that the left lowc'i* corner may ]>oint to 
the middle of the chest, and the lower edge may make an angle 
of 30® with tho*desk. The up and down strokes of letters formed 
by a writer in this position Avil I beat right angles to tlu^ axis 
of his eyes. The paper should he steadied hy the left hand laid 
on tljeedgoof the desk, and should be pushed upward as required, 
so that tlie fleshy ])art of the right hand may rest always upon 
the desk. Loth elbows should bek(‘j)t well home inst(‘ad ^>f being 
stuck out. 

Ihe common practice of putting the loft arm round the slate 
to chock copying twists the spine, and by placing the left eye 
nearer to the pa 2 >er than the riglit eye tcuids to injure (‘yesight. 
Where such a i)ractice prevails the children’s left arms are often 

out at elboAv<^.” 

Wliere there is an intei'val of some inches between honchos 
and desks, the vertical position above sketched cannot be 
thoroughly enforced. 

It is found best not to allow Infant?? to ^i‘ite until they hav(i 
had some months' pencil drill to strengthen tlie guiding muscles 
of the thumb and of the first and second lingers, 

^ The scheme given on p. 70 may with advantage ho modified* 
The first group of letters to he practised shouM he those made 
with lines and pot-hooks, viz. /, Uj n, r, wi, //, t, followed by 

jf V- si‘eond group comprises o, «, </, //,' c, e .* tlic 

third s, /, a’, /.•, j. 


Xumher in LfaiU Sc/woiit, 

It is important that the principle of grou])ing and analysis of 
number should underlie all eaiyl leaching to Infants. The first 
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is a perfect knowledge of 5, the second of 10. That once 
mas^red thci’c is no difilcult}'»iii giving children of six a thorbugh 
mastery of luunbcr np to a Imiidred. To facilitate proper grouping 
of miinbcr a Ball Franuj of ten wires Avith ten balls on each 
wire will be found more useful than the ordinary Ball Frame. 
Tlio latter, an outcome of’the Chinese method of rc(!k8ning by 
twelves, is unsuitcd to Europeans, who from the days of the early 
(irr(H?ks have counted by tens. On tliese ten wires four colours, 
l>lue, Yellow, Bed, and Green may be thus utilized. On the 
to[)inost w'ire there may be 1,2, o, 4 of these respective cokmrs ; 
on the second 2, 2, 3, 3 ; on the third 3, 3, 3, 1 ^ on the fourth 
4, 4, 2 ; on the fifth 5 Blue, 5 Yellow ; on the sixth G Bed, 4 
Green ; on the seventh 7 JHue, 3 Yellow; and on the eighth 8 
Bed, 2 Green. The ninth ware may have 1 Yellow and 9 Blue 
beads ; the> tenth 1 0 of any one colour. 

Occasional use of the Boman notation is found useful in eaily 
h.'ssons *on numlxu*. The very form of Y. shows it to be 
lialf of X. The symbols lY. and IX. one, short o/y. and X. 
are suggestive. So too is L. the half-way house betw'een 

X. and ; and again XL. and XC. for forty and ninety. 
The child who would look upon 15 as one and five could not 
so mistake XY. Then, too, the symbols Yl., YIII., and 

XI. , XII., Xfll., keep up in the child’s mind the principle of 
grouping numbers and of tliiuking through tens. A child who 
has once grasped the decimal mode of reckoning finds it as easy 
to compare 87 and 03 as tp compare 7 and 13. I^e at once refers 
the 7 to the next lOMud knows it to be 3 short of it. Adding 
this to the 3 beyond 10, he arrives at the 6 without conscious 
effort. 

The very names thirteen, fourteen, Ac., suggest that numbers 
beyond ten should be treated as simj)ly tlie first nine numbers 
with ten added, and that children’s brain work should be eased 
by the use of bags or boxes containing ten things each. Thus 
tauglit, they are able to handle any number un^cr 100 with the 
same easis tliat numbers under ten are handled.^ 

^ See Ehwenls of by llie same author, published by A. Brown 

and Son, Hull 



APPENDIX TO PART II. 

OUTLINES OE LESSONS BY HEAD MISTRESSES OF 
GOOD INEANT SCn00J.S. 

1. The. long sound of A.” 

JIatfrr. 

T. T/ie long sound of ‘‘ A ” u'orked out. 

Print in a column upon the slato iho j^yllablo “ Ad." TiCt iho 
cnildrcn bo required to pronounce it. 

In a parallel column print the syllable “ Ado.” The children 
.should be directed to notice the difference in the two syllables. 
The teacher then pronounces the syllable ‘‘ Jr/e,” requiring the 
children to repeat it, and to notice the diU'erenco iti the sound of 
the two syllables, and to say why they are not pronounced alike. 
Tell the children that the syllables in the first column have the 
sho'rt sound of “ A ; ” and in the second column the Imig sound. 

Prefix the letters F,” ‘‘ j'l,” ‘JM,” ko. before the 

syllables, requiring the children to give the sound of each, tium 
to pronounce the whole word. 

Method. 

IL Exercises. — 1. The children to read the word.s in succession 
two or three times. 

2, Head any word pointed to by teacher. 

3. Head a word alternately with the teacher. 

4r. Head the words from a printed board. 

5. Spell them without the slate or printed board. 

6. Print them on their slates from dictation. 
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2, Glass, — Younger Ir^/ants, 

Appa/ratus. — Piece of glass. Some things made of glass. 

I. Qualities, Show children a piece of glass ; first let them 
discover all they can by looking at it. By comparing it with 
leather, or the fioor, they will see that it looks prettier — it is 
bright. To name other things that are bright ; to repeat : 
“ (Hass is bright.” 

Place a pencil behind a slate and ask what ypu are holding 
up ; do the same behind a piece of glass ; they will discover that 
we cannot see through the slate, but can see through the glass. 
Children to name other things that we can see through. Let a 
child f(^el the glass ; he will discover that it is hard and smooth. 

Let the glass and a piece of leather fall on the table, compare 
the results. Children to name other things that will break 
easily. 

Let two children hold a duster by the corners; pour some 
water on it. Children to notice what happens. Pour some into 
a glass dish and require them to notice that the water does not 
run out. Children to name other things that will not let water 
through. Qualities to be repeated from the initial letters on the 
Largo Slate. 

If. Uses, Require children to name anything they have seen 
made of glass, in the room, at home ; should show children 
diiferent things mad > of glass. As each use is given, it should 
he put into a sentence and repeated, as “ Glass is used for 
making windows ; ” ** Glass is used for making dishes,” <fec., &c. 

III. Summary, This to bo made Jis the lesson proceeds, and to 
consist of the initial letters of the qualities and uses. At the 
end of lesson the summary to be read through from the slate. 
Or, the summary may consist of short sentences repeated by the 
children after the teacher. 

<*In all these lessons with young children, the teacher 
should pay great attention to the way in which they pronounce 
their words and should help them to give their answers in 
sentences. 
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3. Glue, 


Matter, 

I* Qualities, 

Glue is of a light-brown 
colour, ^nd can be partly seen 
through. 

In its natural state : 

Hard, brittle, soluble in hot 
water ; hardens as it dries. 


In its liquid state : 

Soft, and very sticky. 

II. Uses, and Qualities on 
which uses depend : 

Glue much used in making 
furniture, and other articles 
whore great strength is re- 
quired. 

Glue useful, because it will 
dissolve in hot water ; it is 
very sticky or adhesive ; it 
hardens as it dries. 


Glue is prepared for use in 
a Glue-Pot, which consists of 
two iron vessels, one placed 
within the other. 


Method, 

These qualities to be ob- 
served by the children. 

Lot a piece of glue be broken, 
to show that it is l)ritile. 

Prove tliat it is soluble by 
putting a piece into liot water. 

Bring before the children 
several articles wJiich have botm 
glued, to bring out the fact 
that it hardens as it dries. 

Show the children songo liquid 
glue, and let them see that it is 
both soft and adhesive. 

Children to be required to 
say whore they have seen glue 
used, and for what purpose. 

Children questioned as to 
w'hy it must be dissolved in 
hot Aater ; why so important 
that it is adhesive. By refer- 
ence to other sub.stances, such 
as treacle, cSic., show the chil- 
dren the value of tlie hardening 
propei-ty of glue. 

Bring before the v^hildren a 
Glue -Pot. Direct their atten- 
tion to the outer vessel ; why 
it contains water, and what 
would happen if the water 
became dried up. 
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Ill, Manufacture of Glue : 

Made fi*om the hoofs, sinews, 
an^^parings of horns and skins 
of animals. 

Process of Manufacture. 

1, Steeped in lime water, to 
remove the grease. 


2. Boiled, until all the solu- 
ble parts are dissolved. 

3. Strained, to remove nil 
undissolved parts ; and boiled 
to drive olf the water. 


4. Cut into thin, flat, square 
pieces and dried upon coarse 
netting. 


IV. Summary, 


Tell the children Jhis, and 
question them as to the reason 
for doing so. Let them know 
what effect will be px'oduced by 
the lime-water. 

This to be told by the teacher. 
The children questioned as to 
the effect produced by boiling. 

Refer to the fact that some 
portions will not perhaps dis- 
solve ; the children required to 
think what must be done. Tell 
them that after it has been 
strained it is again boiled, 
and becomes very thick when 
cold. 

Lead the children by ques- 
tions to see that this thick 
jelly must be dried before it 
can be used. Let them notice 
the marks of the net on a 
piece of glue. 

The children to repeat the 
substance of the lesson; and 
to be questioned on it. 


4. A Lettet\-^Elder Infants, 

Apparatus , — Any written letter, sheet of note-paper, envelope 
and postage-stamp. 

I. Introduction, Imagine a child away for a holiday. He is 
very happy. Would like to tell his mother something that has 
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hapi^ened. ITo cannot go home to her. How can he tell her 1 
He can wi’ito to hor. What do w call what is written ? ^On 
what is a letter written ] Wliat tho paper called I If not 
known, tell them — “ Note Paper. Sliow a piece of note-paper, 
called a “ Sheet.” Question as to its colour, size, and weight. 

II. Cmitents. Suppose a child is gding to write. How would 
he begin 1 Show a letter that has been written ; let children 
notice what is written in tho right top corner (place and time). 
'J'hen teacher in imitation of this to wiite in the right top corner 
of tho Largo Slate, tlio address of any one of the cliildren when 
away fiom hon^, e.y., 

8, South Street, 

llamsgate, 

28lh Jan., 1878. 

Be.sides this, let them notice tho time is written underneath, and 
must be put in their letter too. Question as to what^ is the 
name of tho present month, tJio date, and the y('ar. If not 
known, talk to them a little about it (when once explained it is 
a v(‘ry good practice to ask tho children every morning to tell 
the date). Why necessary for tho date to bo wriUen ? Show 
the necessity by giving instanco.s of what has hapjiened through 
forgetting it. 

liefer them to the letter again, and let them seo that you next 
address the person to whom you are going to write. Teacher to 
write on Ijargo Slate what tlie children tell her, e.y., IVIy d(*ar 
Mother.” ’Hien ask thimi what they* wouki liko to toll their 
mothers. As the various particulars are montioiu'd they should 
be written on tlie Large Slate. (It will require considerable 
care and attention to form the children's an.swer.s into suitable 
sentences ) 

Reefer to the letter again, and let them notice tho end. Tell 
them wo always have to sign out names at th<* end of* a letter. 
Why is this necessary 1 If they cannot tell, they should be told 
of the numbers of letters lost through not having addresses. 

Question as to what is done with thr‘ letter when written. 
Lead them to see that it is first folded. Why? (To fit the 
envelope.) Wliy should we use envelope's ? What is done with 

i> 
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the envelope when the letter is in it ? L( t them examine the 
enfelope and discover thatct has gum on it ready for the pur- 
pose. What next is done before the letter is sent 1 They must 
then write tlio name of tho person to whom the letter is going, 
and the place where she lives ; must bo sure to put tho right 
name of street, and right number. Why 1 Might tell anecdotes 
of letters wrongly addressed. 

When the letter is addressed and sealed, something else has 
to bo done to it (Posted.) Before it is posted must have a 
stamp on it. Show a stamp, let children describe it, say where 
it is obtained, how much it cost, what is its ’iso. Should be 
careful to stick it on liimly. Wliy ? 

Th(‘u letter may bo posU'd. Who does this ? Whom is it 
done ? 


5. The Postman. — Elder Tvfants, 

Befor to last lesson on ‘Hhe Letter.” Ask what was the last 
thing they did with tho letter. Obtain from children by ques- 
tions what became of the letter after it was put in the Letter- 
Box. How did they know it was a postman who unlocked the 
box and took tho letters away 1 Let them describe the dress of 
the postman ; when and where he is .seen, and what he is doing. 
Sometimes he is getting letters out of tho boxes : this we call 
“ collecting.*' Sometimes giving out letters at different houses 
— called ‘‘ delivering.” When he has collected ell the lett(U's he 
takes them to a laxge house, called the Post Office, where they 
are stamped (show a letter that has boon stamped) and sorted. 
Show the necessity for this. They aro then sent away. Some 
go into the country. Ask how these go 1 Taken in carts (to be 
described) to Ilailway Stations, then sent away in trains. Post- 
men take them. Teacher might speak of their working all the 
time they aro in the trains, and throwing out the bags of letters 
at oaoh station. 

Then postmen have to deliver them at the houses. Question 
as to what time of day this is done. How are they able to see 
the addresses at night time? How do we know when the 
postman comes to our house I Eequiro a child to knock like 
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the postman. What should we do when wo heax* his knock ? 
Hopeat : ‘‘ Wo should never keep if postman waiting.'* 

A postman should bo able to I’eacl and write, llo must be 
punctual. Show that it is necessary for people to have their 
lettei’s at almost tho samo time oven^ day. II o must be quick 
and cleaSli. We should not like our Totters made dirty. Kefer 
to the different things people send in letters, e.g. stamps, and 
lead the children to discover that a postman must bo honest. 
Show children that it is their duty to s(‘al their 1 otter. s properly, 
so that the postman may jdead no excuse for opening th(‘m. If 
they put any money in their lotter.s they should take them to 
the Post Office to have them I’cgistercd. Explain tliis. 

Show also that it is their duty to write the addresses very 
plainly, so that tho postman can read them at (mce, and not bo 
delayed. 


G. The Beaver. — Elder h^fants. 

Aiyparatus, — Picture of the Beaver and of any other animal to 
bo used for comparison. 

I. Parts and Description. — Fi*om observation of the picture 
and comparison with other animals, children ty describe its 
paHs. Tell them its size— it is about 2 feet in length — 
show something this length — childi’en to name other animals 
the same size. Its body is thick and covered with fur of a 
glossy, brownish black. It has a brqfid flat tail, covered with 
scales. Hind legs longer than front and tfle feet webbed (this 
te be explained) claws, sti'ong and slightly hooked. 

’J’tont teeth vei'y strong and chisehshaped (chisel to bo 
shown). 

II. Habits^ Foodf and Adaptation. — Tell children Beaver.s 
mostly live by the side of water. They build their Jiouses of 
pieces of wood, clay, sticks, an8 stones. Question as to whore 
the Beaver can^get his materials, and what he has to enable 
him to get them. Kefer to the teeth with which he* cuts the 
tj’ee and gnaws off the bmnehes — then show how he carries the 
wood between his front paws and throat. Tell children how 
tho Beaver builds his house, and how he uses his tail. 
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Require children to say what the Beaver would find to eat. 
In teimmer thf‘y feed on the bark of trees (this to bo explained), 
leaves, and berries, which grow near where they live— but what 
must they do in the winter ? 

Tell them that the Beaver stores up bark in his house, so that 
when the cold weather comes, ho has plenty of food. <Jhildien 
to name other animals that do this. 

111. Hnimumj . — To be made on the Large Slate, as the lesson 
proceeds, and to be elliptical. 



PART III. 

BOyS^ GIRLS’, AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 
CHAPTER I. 

1. Beadhig. — 2. Dictation, — 3. Writing, 

1. Reading, 

f)uRiNG a Reading lesson, if tlio size of the class and the 
arrangement of the room be such that they must needs remain in 
their desks, their books should lie Hat on the desks. If ftie class 
bo smaller, it is better that the children should stand in a semi- 
circle, or form three sides of a square. The hints already 
given on Class Management should be borne in mind, and 
the teacher should take care always to place himself where he 
can see the children at both ends of the class without having to 
turn his head to right or left.^ When books have been passed 
silently round, and it has been ascertained that every child has 
^ copy> they should be told to open them at the page named, 
and then to hqld their books well up in their left hands, form- 
ing book rests by propping their left elbows on their left hips. 
This posture will be much facilitated if the children be allowed 
to ^stand at ease,* i.e. resting the weight chiefly on tho 
right leg with the left foot slightly advancced. The book 
should be so held that their eyes may fall upon the page with- 
out their necks being bent, yet not so high as to screen their 
faces from the teacher’s glanc#. Their right .arms should be 
folded behind the back. This will have the effect of throwing up 
their heads, and of keeping their necks straight. Tlfe teacher 

^ It is well for a beginner to look straight over th(< middle of the class, and 
tljen note whether he can sec without looking at the children at both 
extremes. 
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Bliould Koi a good example by hh own erect bearing. This is a 
inallior commonly oveidookod^ but of great importance both to 
good reading and to general health. During the lesson the 
teacher should ascertain by constant watchfulness that no eye is 
wandering from the book. Tf he suspect a child of having lost 
his place ho may call upon him suddenly to read. It is ‘not well 
ill a general way to ado])t the practice (customary, and some- 
times necessary, with infant classes) of walking round behind 
the children to see that they are following the words with their 
fingers. 

yiie usual course of a residing lesson should hi somewhat as 
follows.^ The teaclier begins by reading a passage out in a clear, 
distinct voice, with natur.il unatTocled expression, careful pro- 
nunciation, and fitting pauses. This he will only be abhj to do 
thoroughly well if he has read mid thought the /nece over before 
school time, as he ought always to do^ unless he l)e previously 
familial with it. The children should then be dirceled to repeat 
after their teacher all together, while he reads out n few words 
at a time. During this the teacher will listen carefully for an 
exact reproduction of his pronunciation, stress, intomition, and 
phrasing. -If they fail to imitate him in these res])ects, he 
should call attention to mis pronunciations, false or exaggerated 
emphasis, wrong accents, faulty or imperf(‘ct grouping of words. 
The jmssage should then be read out once more by the teacher, 
and the children directed to follow his style more carefully. 
If the failure be on the pai't of only a few children, these 
alone may be told to repeat the pass.igo. When from ten to 
fifteen minutes, or about one-third of the whole time allotted to 
the lesson (which should last not less than thirty, nor more than 
forty-five minutes) have been thus spent, individual children 
should be called upon to read from the same pasfjage, and their 
blunders should be corrected by children selected in turn from 
such as raise their hand>s on detecting mistakes. Praise should 
be given to those who best reproduce their teacher’s stylo, and 

^ This practice and ail vice is based nn the belief that leading is ac<]iiired 
by imitation. AVith this view many disagree. Such would naturally reverse 
the above process, and let each child straggle through a pa.ssage as best 
he can. 
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attention drawn to tlioso who repeat faults which ho had pre- 
viously endeavouied to cori'ect durjipg the simultaneous reat^^g. 
This may take from ton to twenty minutes, then ton minutes 
more may be spent in questioning the class with (dosed books on 
the subject-matter, explaining allusions, Ac. &c. 

Alany^eachers make fxniitless attempts to relieve the monotony 
of reaciing lessons with spelling, and not only so, but they make 
children spell diflicult words over simultaneously a dozen times, 
ignoring the fact before named that the names of our letters 
furnish no duo to their sounds. This can never bo good : but 
to vary the saiij|jeness of a reading lesson by questions on allusions 
or names of places and persons, is a practice whi(*h in the hands 
of a judicious teacher is to bo encouraged, it is not amiss 
occasionally to interrupt tho reading by a ft‘W questions on 
grammar; as, in the case of a junior class, by calling upon 
children to name parts of speech, thus helj)ing to fix their attention 
as they go through each sentence ; and in tlio case older 
ohildron, by bidding them analyze or parse, wheujovor their so 
doing may enable tho teacher to asceitain whether they under- 
stand what they are reading. 

In preparing jx reading lesson out of school hours, ^the teacher 
should be careful to find ont the ej^art weaning^ nud to ham 
tlie correct jfronunciaiion of every vmd of 'ichkh he is tiot 
sure. On some occasions, to dispel listlessiiess, it may bo 
desirable to <|uestion froely during, instead oj after, the actual 
reading. Now and then it may be well perhaps -for tho teacher 
to allow children to struggle unaided 4.hrou^h a passage, m(‘rely 
correcting mispronunciations, where necessary, and then to read 
the passage himself ; but the i evorsc is usually blotter. 

When poetry is to be read, the teacher should endeavour 
also to find out the construction of the metro. If he have 
an ear for time or musical rhythm, he may generally find out 
unaided tho proper nccentuatioji of lines of verse ; ibiit if he 
cannot do this, he should seek hedp from some one hotter 
instructed. OMldren should be made to feel tla^ beauty of the 
measured fall of well-written lines, rather than the jingle of like 
endings,** and encouraged to Icani good poetry by heart. This, 
well done, besides other benefits, will have a marked effect in 
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improving thoir reading. Tn junior classes, unless the children 
hav# been previously taugli^ in a good Infant School, great 
pains should be taken to check the tendency — 

(1) To jerk out each woi*d disconnectedly, in a high key ; 

And (2) to separate “ a,” “ an,'’ and “ the ” from the word 
following. 

Teachers should beware of committing the latter faults them- 
selves, as is often done in giving out dictation, as also of sounding 
“ a ” as “ eh,” and “ the ” before a consonant as “ thee.” 

2. Dictation, 

It is a good plan, when otherwise convenient, to let a 
reading lesson bo followed by Dictation from the part just 
read, because when set to write words which they have 
recently seen, children are more likely to spoil them aright, 
l^ho veiy fact of having once mis-spdt a word in writing trends 
to a subsequent repetition of the mis-spelling. When, however, 
dictation does not follow a reading lesson, it is a good plan to 
first exhibit the passage for dictation written on the Black Board, 
and then make the class read it aloud after tho teacher. The 
board should then be turned, and the passage dictated by a few 
words at a tiihe, tho children sitting as hereafter directed for a 
writing lesson. As they proceed they should be warned to push 
their papers upward, instead of gradually lowering their right 
hands, as they will usually do unless cautioned. The children 
should be carefully i,watdhed as they are writing, and should 
not be permitted to glance to right or left, but instructed 
each as he finishes to look to the reader, who can then time 
his dictation by noting tho slowest. The value of the exercise 
is seriously impaired if children have any chance of getting 
or giving assistance. It is unwise to pick out strings of 
hard, rard, or unknown words. ** Such passages should be given 
as requii’e childi’en to mark the sense and connection of the 
words. ?n phrasing dictation, regard should* be had rather 
to tlie sense than to the exact number of words to be given 
out at a time. The length of the passage should be so 
regulated as to leave ample time for correction. Of the whole 
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time allotted to the lesson not more than one third should he 
spent in giving out the passage. Of the remaining two thirds, 
examination of mistakes will occupy half, correction the re- 
mainder. 

J?'or correcting dictation without unduo waste of timo various 
means may be adopted, such as letfing every child look over 
some other child’s work and correct it from the passage written 
out on the Black Board ; or jigain, entrusting tho exercises to 
some of tho best spellers while theirs are being corrected by 
the teacher. If dictation be done in books, he will be able at 
any s[)are tim^^ to check these coiT(*clions. W’ords mis-spelt 
should alw.ays be re-written by the blunderer a sidlicient number 
of times to impress tho right spelling on tlie eytj. To give a 
dictation lesson without leaving ample timo for coiTection is to 
do more hai’m than good. A mistake nneorreeted is tolerably 
sure to be repeated. Young and iiie\pen(‘nced teachers fre- 
quei)^ly choose for dictation pieces too long to allow siillicient 
timo^for correction. Jt is a common error also to repeat tho 
words more than once, thereby encouraging inattention. Most 
teachers also dictate too s/oudj/. 

It will of coxirso be well now and tlien to give dictation 
simply in order to test the spelling of your seholars; hxit this 
hs obviously as different from a dictation Itbson^xfi an exami- 
nation in arithmetic is from a h»sson therein. 

3. IVritltu/. , 

When a Writing Le.^f-on m to he given, the worst writers of the 
class, as well as the most troublesome children, should he seated 
in the front row ; the best writers and steadiest scholars at the 
back ; the rest in the middle. Tho teacher will be thus best able 
to overlook, irithout leaving his place in front ^ those who most 
need attention. Pens or pencils, paper, or ruled slates,^ should 
be quietly passe^l to each child, and a Bhtck Board pLi<‘(‘(l at tho 
right hand coiner of the class, so that when they hegift to write 

f 

* This is a iiuiUcr too ufteu ueglecU-d. Every school should be supplied 
uith ruled slates. 
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their eyes will bo naUirally directed to tho copy about to be 
written on tho board. 

Every school oiif^ht to be supplied with one or more ruled 
l^lack Hoards on which to set copies, but it’ there bo only blank 
boards, care should be taken to rnh not draw liner perfectly 
horizontal and parallel. 

(Ratals should bo written about double tho height of small 
letters, the tails of b, d, h, k, 1 , about as long above, those of 
f, g, j, p, q, y, about as long below the lines as is tho space 
between tho two lines, and tho upper halves of p and t somewhat 
shorter. Speeitd pains must be taken io form ^ p'ojyerhf^ and 
to let thr mmc foim jtlahdtf itp^wao' in a, (/, y, and q. In all flime 
letters t/n* o ahonhl a/wat/s he comme/tcrd at the npper part of the 
rnjht-haiul side. Equal spaces should bo caiefully preserved 
between each loiter in a word, as also between each word in tho 
sentence. Tliis evenness should be occasionally testt‘d by actual 
measurement. Angular writing should be carefully avoided, 
and the lolalivo ]»roportions of tho dilTerent letters always 
accurattdy observed. 

While he is writing his copy tho teacher should call attention 
to tho way in which lie is forming and connecting each part of 
every letter, as also to the pvei’iso way in which he connects 
each letter iiiNivery word. Faulty constructions which he would 
have thorn avoid should be carefully set down on the board. 
This done, the eliildrcn should bo directed to place their slates 
or books parallel to the edge of ilie desk, and t^ hold up their 
|)ens or pencils. tho* latter case, a good look>out must be 
kept to 800 that no child has a pencil too short to be properly 
held.* In writing each must hold his pen or pencil about an 
inch from the point between the tips of the lirst and second 
fmgei'S and the thumb, all extended nearly straight. To secure 
the habitual use of the two fingers it is prudent to occasionally 
preface writing lesson with tibe following exercise by way of 
drill : Each child to hold up the pen between tho second finger 
and thumb, keeping the first finger erect. This has the effect 

^ To serum tin liokh^m slioukl foim part of the permanent stock 
of every whool. Ko iwncil shoiter than the full forefinger sliould be 
lolemteU. 
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of couiiteractiiij? the gonenil t<Midenc*y of ill-iraiiied wi iters to 
hold pens with the first finger and ihumb only. 

ilefore beginning to write, the children should bo told to make 
a quarter turn to the ri<rht, place their left fore arms on the 
middle of the desk parallel to its edge (so as to keep their 
slates on books steady by the prossu^o of their left hands laid 
open thereon), to lest the lleshy pirt of their right fore arms 
on the desk, with the third and fourth fingers bout inwards to 
give some support to their right hand‘'. J f ilieir wiisis th<*ii lie as 
they ought to^OyraflhTjlmt thatietbjewise on tJie d(*sk, the handles 
of the jiens will .point towards the right shoulder. They will now 
begin to write. As they write, the teacher will scrutinise each 
carefully, noting and at once correcting every deviation fiom any 
of the above instructions, and ijisi.sting upon evt‘ry child sitfihf/ 
vpvlght u'ith head erect and chest out^ and keeping his pap(*r or 
slate straight, exactly as originally placed. Sl.ites should not bo 
tilted up during writing. 

As soon as a whole line of writing has b(‘en completed, tliey 
should be exutioned to push then* slates or books upwards 
a\vay from them, instead of (as is too commonly done) gradually 
lowering the J*ight arm till the wrist, or oven the hand, rests 
on the desk, when of course all jiower of writing freely is lost. 
In writing on slates, children should not he allow(^l to set teeth 
on edge by holding their pencil too upright. The untidy habit 
vdiich children too often acquire of flicking superfluous ink about 
to the detriment of the school floor and of tludr neighbour's 
clothes should lie rigidly checked. ^J'o^eciujp uniformity of pace 
in writing, the le.sson should bo taken in stages and a definite 
poi*tion done in a definite time. At the end of each stage-- 
that is at the end of the tune which a child ought to take in 
writing a piece —the children should lay down ptms or p(mcils 
and show their books or slates. After examining the writing 
the teacher will comment on and correct any misbikes which 
ho may have noted. If the cla^-s be small and the light good, 
most, if not *.11? the writing may bo inspected from j/ho front. 
Examination, comment, and correction at the end of each st*ige 
will obviously tend to produce improvement in every succeeding 
one, as also to give variety to the lesson. 
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It will probably bo useless to i*ecomiiiend the total disuse of 
Copybooks in schools ; but where they are used it should be so 
aiTanged that the w'hole class work on the same copy at the same 
time. It cannot be called a writing lesson when each child is 
engaged on a dillerent copy. As long as it is deemed necessary 
to require children to write in Copybooks at all, they sKculd not 
be confined to the more advanced books, which usually contain 
only small-hand, but should spend a fair share of time on large 
hand copies, which give freedom to the wrist and tend to form a 
good bold hand. If (/opybooks be used having but one copy on 
a page, the only chance of preventing children copying their 
own writing and repeating their own faults is to make them 
heyin at tJie bottom and admnce upwards. It would, however, 
be well to restrict the use of CJopybooks to the upper standards, 
if not even altogether to banish them, as it is impossible to insist 
on children looking carefully at the copy set in a book, wh^e%§ 
a watchful teacher can ensure evei'y one\s looking up to the 
Black Board. Tho general adoption of this practice in schools 
would tend grt'aily to imj>rove the writing of the younger 
teachers. 


CHAPTER II. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In Infant Schools the practice of frequently chanting Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication Tables is found most useful. 
Similarly in Boys* and Girls’ Schools, frequent recitation of 
Multiplichtion Tables beyond t^welve times, and of the Pence 
Table, is to bo commended. This pmctice will be found of the 
utmost uoe in enabling children to do quickly the mechanical 
parts of their sums, and will also be of great practical use to 
them in shopping, or in making rapid mental reckonings in 
their daily occupations in after-life. 
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The teacher should bear in mind the necessity of explaining 
fully every new step taken in teaching Aritlimetic, of giving ckar 
reasons in simple words for everythimj done, and of ascertaining 
that every child is following every step. lie should never assume 
that what is easy to himself must be easy to his scholars. He 
has not hnprobably forgotten the difficulty he himself once found, 
for instance, in borrowing and carrying in Subtraction sums, and 
feels impatient at what ho deems the children’s stupidity in 
making mistakes. He should rather blame his own want of 
skill for not leading them on gradually from the known to the 
unknowny thus making all so clear and sure to them that they 
cannot go wrong. With beginners every opportunity should 
be taken of giving sums that have some connection with their 
daily life. Thus in a town school, a teacher may say, ** there 
are so many houses in such a street, so many in another sti*eet,” 
«gad^, so on, letting them put the numbers down as they are 
given out, and then add them up; or, ‘‘so many men, so many 
w^omen, so many boys, and so many girls passed by tliis school 
yesterday, how many altogether % So many cliimney-pots wero 
standing in this town on Monday; a high wind in tho night 
knocked so many off, how many left next morning 1 ” Similarly 
in country schools, “ so many trees in a plantation, so many 
cut, how many left standing If So many cows in ohe field, sheep 
in {mother, horses in a third, pigs and hens in a yard, itc., how 
many animals altogether T’’ and so on ad infinilnm. 

If children have boon in a good Infant School they will come 
up to the senior department w^tdl grolindejd in notation up to 
hundreds. Pains should be taken to t€\st and ke(‘p up this 
knowledge by frequently inserting O’s in the figuro.s dictated to 
them. They should never be allowed to learn to work multi- 
plication sums till they are so thoroughly at home in numeration 
as to put down without hesitation or mistake any figure under 
ten thousand. In dictating sums tho teacher should rlever say, 
no hundreds, no tens. If they liavo been pro|)er]y taught, that 
is, if each child has been forced tf) think it out clearly for him- 
self, it will be impossible for any chihi, in working a subtraction 
sum, to bring out a result larger than the minuend. When 
such blunders occur they prove either that children have been 
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taught by rule of thumb, and the ill effects not found out by 
sufticient testing, or else thitt they have been allowed to copy 
from one auotln.r. 

Now unless from the very first a teacher makes copying or 
prompting impossible, lie mn never bo thoroughly successful in 
teaching Arithmetic. ()n*this sufiject the following from Mr. 
Fearon’s School Jmpectio'n deserves attention : — 

“ The saccessful teaching of arithmetic in a public elementary school 
for boys is eminently a question of order an<l discipline. In girls^ schools 
the un.satisfactory results in arithmetic are probably due as much to 
defects of knowledge of the subject ou the part of the teacher, as to 
defects of order. Jhit in boys' scliools this is not tho case. Our certifi- 
cated masters have always been, within their range, good arithmeticians, 
and well ({ualitied as a class both to teach the subject to their scholars, 
and to tram their pupil-teachors to teach it. And if the results of their 
teaching have been in many schools unsatisfactory, the f.iult has been due 
as much to want of discipline as to anything else. And the discipline, it 
must be remembered, which is suflicient for teaching reading cr writing, 
or any other subj(‘et, is not sufficient for the teaching of arithmetic. No 
serious mischief is done in a writing lesson by one of the scholars over- 
looking the woik of anotlier. Ami the evil ])roduced by undetected 
prompting in a n*ading or geography lesson, though it is, of course, real 
and serious, is tritliiig by comparison with the harm produced by 
undetected coj>ying and ])rompting in arithmetic. It happens also 
unfortunately that copying and iiroinpling are particularly easy, and 
thereforo specWlly diHlcult to detect, in arithmetic. One glance, or one 
wliispered word, will often do the niischiet. And teachers and examiners 
are always ajit to underrite the |M)wors of cbildrou in cariying on these 
practices so us to avoul detection. In ti'sting how far a class has mastered 
the instruction which it has received in a new rule of arithmetic, or in 
reviewing a eUss in biu'k-’^ork, or in conducting anj examination in 
arithmetic, it is not i^ifticient to place tho children a few yanls apart 
from one another, or to give different sums to alternate children, or 
(unless there is amiile .space for spreading the ciiildren out so as to leave 
every alternate row of desks vacant) oven to give difierent sums to every 
third child, (’hildreii who are lazy, and anxious to avoid the trouble of 
thinking, or who have been in<ittcutive during a lesson, and are anxious 
to avoid being detected and blamed for sucli inattention, or who have 
been accurtomed to copy, and are iherefore not self-reliant, can exercise 
an ingenuity which is perfectly marvellous in obtaining help at such a 
pinch from their fellow-scholars. No one who has not experience of 
schools wmdd believe bow far they can see, and how rapidly take in, the 
mode of working a sum pursued, or the result obtained, by their more 
clever or diligent ckiss-fellows, 

^ Mfftcis of }Fant of DisdpUm in Teaching Arithmetic . — And the 
effects of this copying arc as disastrous in arlttoetic as its practice is 
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easy. The way in which the evil works is this. A now process in 
arithmetic is tauf^ht to a class of chiyreii. The cliUfreiit and closer 
members of the class have taken it in quiclcly, while the slower or less 
attentive meinbers have obtained a less thoroujjfh, or perhaps a very sliglit 
grasp of the subject. The teacher proceeds, fiy setting examples to be 
worked, to test how flir his instruction has taken hold of the class. At 
once the ^inptation presents itself to tliosi‘ slower or cureless meinbers 
of the class to copy from their quicker class-fellows. And, unless the 
teacher detects the attempt, he may be so far deceived as to think that 
the whole, or almost s]il, of the class have mastered what he has been 
endeavouring to teach them, and may therefore conclude that it is safe 
for him to pass on to the next stage in his instruction. The further he 
proceeds in this course, the more helpless and dependent become the 
children who have taken to coj>yiiig, and the more necessary is it for 
them to persevere and become adopts in that deceptive practice, until 
at last the school is visited by an examiner, who takes such precautions 
as make it iiiqiossible for the children to coi)y, and then there comes a 
break-down which astonishes the teacher as much as tlie examiner and 
the managers. The reason why, after the introduction of the llevised 
Code, so many boys’ schools failed in arithmetic, was, mainly, that 
copying had been much more general than was suspected. The schools 
do much better in this subject now than they did on the first introduction 
of the lievised Code. Yet the tciichers are no better trained in it, and 
their methods of teaching are very much the bame. But the payment by 
results, and those results being tested by inspectois, who adopt measures 
which render copying impossible, have forced tlie teachers to adopt similar 
measures ; and the elfeet has been a general improvement in the arith- 
metical acquirements of the scholai's. 

How to stop (Jo2)yi'ng in Teachivg Aritlufoetic.—ThaYo il^ only one way 
of making sure that copying in Arithmetic is not practised in a school, 
and that is to make it impohsiblo. It is absurd to talk as if copying 
could be stopiied by appeals to the children’s honour, or by punishment 
of those who are detected in the practice. The seubc of honour in children, 
in an elementary schovil, cannot be expectcd>to bo greater than that of 
Eton boys, or umlcrgrud nates, or candidates for ilie Civil and Military 
Services, and for Holy Orders. The cr>de of honour of thi* examinee is 
naturally a dillcrent one from that of the examiner ; and what examinees 
at the public schools and univeraities will freely do, unless prev(‘iitcd, 
children in elementary schools will do. As for punishment, idle or slow 
boys will run the risk of it. Detection is not certain, but ilio trouble of 
having to apply the mind to a difficult question is most certain. So tliat 
the only real way to stop copying iii^ a school is to mike it lmpossihle» 
Pupil-teiichers who have charge of the lower classes should always be 
trained in simple mechanical methods of giving from three to si^ tlill'ereiit 
examples at once, so as to make it impossible for their scholars to copy ; 
and they should be required to use such mechuaicul methods with their 
classes whenever they are reviewing or testing progress in arithmetic. 
They should also be taught, when taking a new process in arithmetic with 
their classes, always to work through a certain number of examples, 
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orally, with tho chiltlren, on tlio Hlack Boaid, takin;^ care to make those 
wljo aro usually slow, inattent^ivc, or inaccurate in arithmetic do the 
share of this woik. It is inaivellous what a reform is made in 
the aiithinctie of a sehoed A\hen once steps have been taken to render 
co])yin'^ iiin>ossil)le. Hoys who have heeii inattentive, learn to attend; 
hoys wlio have heeii in the li.ihit of lelying on otheis, get tlie habit of 
self-ivlitiijce, and find themselves so nmeh happier and better that it 
heeonics no veiy dillicult matter, with a little care and judgment, to 
maintain that hahit in them. Ami thisdiange in their habits, as regards 
iirithmelie, allects not only their progress in that subject, hut improves 
their ea])a(‘ilyand their work in all the subjects taught in the school.’’ 

To tlioso 1 ‘oinarks inay bo added a few stiggosiions founded on 
praciioal eAp(*rion(‘ 0 . As a rule, sum?, should bo dictated to 
(diildren working on slaios, not writUui on the Black Board. 
AVlicn from any r(‘ason recourse must bo had to the latter plan, 
sums fihoidd bo set down in words, 'not Jif/vres. If there bo not, 
as ill every scliool there ought to he, ample desk room, tho 
chihlren may stand round their gx*oup of desks in couples, back 
to Imck, hut not (piito louebing, ejicb couple not less tlian a yard 
apart. They should he strictly watched as they sot down and 
work tlio sums dictated. No working aloud or in a whisper 
should lie permitted. Each should lay his slate (work downward.s) 
at his feet if standing, or on tin* de^k if seated, the moment lio 
lias finished In’s sums. In Addition sums they sliould bo taught 
to add eacli (*i>lumn first upward, th(*n downward, before .setting 
down tlu* total. Eccrjj svia In Svhtraction should Jroni the verji 
first he /irffred, and the proofs left on tho slate.’ Wlien enough 
time has been given the teacher sliould order tlio children to face 
him, holding up slatij.'s wi\*h both hands, and lie sliould t lien eitlier 
( 1) pass along the row chalking mistakes ; or (3) collect and revise 
afterwards ; or (IJ) collect, seat the children, and then redistri- 
bute tho slates so tliat each w'ill have another child’s work to 
correct from tho snuis work(*d by the teacher on the Bhujk Board. 

Wlien sucli an arrangement from want of space or size of 
class is ^vot feasible, the chiWren Hhoukl be carefully sorted 
according to their teacher’s knowledge of their characters, tho 
stoadiesb and tho quickest being seated at tho back desk, the 

^ Belter still, Subtraction should bo taught by ** making up,” i,e, as 
shopmen give change, e.t). "What number added to the smaller of two numbers 
vN ill make it up to the larger i 
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dullest and least trustworthy at tho front. They should then 
be directed to jmt alternately A and i>, or luoro betters, on th^ir 
blates. After which, for each letter a soi>ar<ite sot of sums will 
he given out. During tho working the teacher, jus before, will care- 
fully keep watch and at once ^\arn by name any whose eye wan- 
ders or itfhose lips he may see moving.* lie should do his utmost 
to keep all employed af oucct either in taking down, or in working, 
or in proving sums. When he has bt'en teacliing 7iew matter, and 
is testing their knowledge of what ho has just taught, ho 
should adopt similar tactics, if he would not b(‘ misled by the lazy 
t.ikiug their cue from such as have really gras])ed tho lessor* 

From tho lirst a ttMcher should not merely state but prove by 
numerous oxam])les rind illustrations of ('very kind, that inulti- 
jdication is only a short way of adding. Short Division is usually 
taught befoie Long, ^ but wh(*t h('r this Ik* really well s(‘cms (piestiou- 
able. C Vrtainly children so taught, being fi om vslu'cr foa*ce of habit 
lonstaiitly troubled by a desire to ascertain tho remainder, fool 
the utmost diiliculty in tackling sums involving thi* division of 
l.irge numbers. 

When children have com})letely mastiTod the first four simple 
rules then, and not till them, have tlu'y laid a sure and solid 
foundation for all that has to follow. The next subject usually 
taught is (Wipound Addition and Subtraction ; but if these are 
to be taught really intelligimtly, the children should at the same 
time receive instruction also in Y u 1 tra r F ivic t i onj>. In the early 
teaching of thj^s .subject, frequent apjKs'ils shoidd be made to mat- 
ici's of common observation, and the It^ssonj should bo copiously 
illustrated by such examples as actual sticks (sjually subdivided, 
lines drawn on the board, <t(‘. *Xrc. The meaning of every rule 
should be made thoroughly clear by continual reference to tlie 
actual thing.s signitied. Children once tlmroughly gremnded in 
I’ractionH will le.irn all else in Arithmetic, not only with ease, 
hut with pleasure and intelligerai*e. In short, thougii tho suhje(*t 
l>o not required for examiiuition purposes, it will ho found to pjiy 
even for them. Unless well grounded in Fractions^ children 
have no solid ground to tread upon w hen tliey come to the 

^ Long Division is best taught on the Italian method, i.e* by making up 
mentally without setting down tho figures to bo subti acted. 

n 
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liiglior briincli<\s (»f Arit]iiii<*lic, but c.iii only loam to work by 
rvjo of thuinf), rra(‘ti(*o, Propoilion, Jlule of Tliroo, and all 
hums invohing fraotional tables, or farthings, squ.are measure, 
4^0. As a knowledge of Pi actions is not iestc'd by actual 
examination in olemontary schools below the Sixth Standard, and 
as at present comparatively few cliildren have the adv^intago of 
remaining in atlendanoe at school till they roach tliat Standard, 
many teacliors who have not had the benefit of a thorough 
grounding in Arithmetic do not take the trouble to master the 
subject, and arc theri'foie not unnaturally loth to teacli it. 

Alental Aritlmudic* has been too much neglected since it has 
formed no part of tlie subject set dt>\Mi for examination, but its 
omission is a bevious loss. A few minutes a AV(‘ek devoted to it 
would not be lost time, ov'on for the Standard work. Where 
M ent al A ri thmetic is ]u*acti.sed tin* children ac(]uire a quick insight 
into the relations of figures which lessens tlieir paper work, and 
facilitates their ado})tion of sliorl and easy metliods. Tliese 
should b(' iihvays eucouiagod. It may he as well lu're to warn 
young teaclus's ag.iinst setting sumsw’hicli involve long w^orking 
while girls are at iieedh'work, as is sometimes done merely to fill up 
time, or to ke(‘p bo}s enqiloyed. A number of shoit probhuns 
giv(‘s th(*m far better training, tliongb it will of course give the 
teacher more trouble to set t iuMpiestions and look o\ er t he w orking. 

Of Decimals some teachers seem to entertain still greater 
dread than of Vulgar Fractions. Yet children who have b(en 
taught before the age of seven that figures added to the left in- 
emm hf/ poiirrs of atxi surely be taught three jears later that 
figures added to the right (hnrase Inf pmrers of ten. If a teacher’s 
mind bo once cleared of the idea that there is any real difficulty 
about Decimals, and if, whenever it is feasible, ho will only refer 
everything to what tdiildrtu can sff, ho wall he surprised to find 
what an interest boys at any rate can be made to take in 
Decimulo, as also in scpiaring and cubing. A child requires at 
first not moi’ely to be told tiiat *2 3, but he should be shown 

that twu* tenths of a line are of the same length as one-fifth. 
Many a child will wonder in his mind why 4^ is 16 when he 
thinks it ought to bo 8, until he is shown by actual di-awing 
that a square of which each side is divided into 4 equal lengths 
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contains iC squares ; why 2^ should bo 8, not G, till he is shown 
by wooden cubes that theue are actually eight ono-inch cubes jn 
any cube of which each side is two inches long. 

If the teacher thus habitually refer figures to thuigs^ base his 
instruction on objects familiar to the children, and set them 
little problems such as they may any day wish to solve for their 
own or their friends’ use, ho may make Aritlimetio one of the 
most popular, as it is one of the most useful, subjects in his 
school. Otherwise treated, it is necessarily one of Iho most 
irksome and wcaiisoiuo both to teachers and taught. In this, 
as in all other subjects, it cannot bo too often repeated that a 
teacher will do little good as long as he is content to toll children 
facts to be believed on his assertion, and to take no trouble to 
make them teach theinsolves by reasoning out evx*ry step. Tho 
following humorous speech of llartle Massey tho schoolmaster in 
Adam Jitde aptly illustrates tho above remarks : — 

“Now, you SCO, yon don’t do this thing a bit bettor th<m you did a 
fortnight ago ; and J’ll fell you what’s tho reason. You want to learn 
aeoounts ; that’s well and good. Ihit you think all you need do to lejirn 
accounts is t(i come to me and do sums, for an hour or so, two or three 
times a week ; and no sooner do you get your caps on and turn out of 
doors again, than you sweep the whole thing clean out of your mind. You 
go whistling about, and take no more (are what you’re thinking of tlian 
if your heads were gutters for any rubbish to swill throiigl^tliat li.ijipened 
to be in the way ; and if you get a good notion in ’em, it’.s pretty .soon 
washed out again. You think knowledge is to bo got eheaj> ; you’ll come 
and pay Baltic Alassey sixpence u week, and lie’ll make you chwer *at 
figures w ithout your taking any trouble. l>ut knowdedgo is not to ho 
got with paying sixpence let me tell you ; if#youV(t to know figures, you 
must turn ’em over in your own heads, and keep ^onr thoughts fixed on 
’em. There’s nothing you can’t turn into a sum, for there’s notliing but 
what’s got number in it,— even a fool. You may say to your.selves, I'm 
one fool, and Jack’s another ; if luy fool’s head weighed four pound, and 
Jack’s three pound three ounrc.s and three (juarters, liow iiiany penny- 
weights heavier would iiiy licad be than Jack’s ? A man that had got 
his heart in learning figures would make sums for himself, and work ’em 
in his head ; when he sat at his sbwe- making, he’d count his §titche.s by 


^ The one rule iif whiuh some who are otherwise fair arithmetydans seem 
liable to flounder Is division of decimals. Tlie difih'iilties usually experienced 
disappear if both divisor and dividend be first redm ed to whole nurnlwrs by 
multiplication. Thus 13'5 ■— ’15 1350 15 ; 1*0005 -f- 106 *3 si 

10005 -f- 1003000 ; 1080 -r '008 = 1080000 -r 8. 
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fives, and then put a price on bis stitches, say half a farthin**^, and then 
see how much money he cotdil g<*t, in an hour ; and then ask himself how 
inflch money he’d get in a day af that rate ; and tlien how much ten work- 
men would get working three, or tw'cnty, or a liuudrecl years at that rate 
— and all the while his needle W'ould he going just as fast as if he left his 
head empty for the devil to dance in. But tlic long and short of it is - 
ril h.ive nobody in my night school that doesn’t strive to learn what ho 
Ci>»ncs to leani as hanl as if he was striving to get out of a dark hole into 
broad daylight. I’ll send no man away because he’s stupid : if Hilly 
Taft, the idiot, wante<l to learn anything, I’d not refuse to teach him. 
But ril not throw away good knowledge on people who think they can 
get it hv the sixi)eun’orth, and carry it aw.iy with them as they would an 
ounce of snuff. So never come to me again if you can’t show that you’v(‘ 
h(‘cn working wdth your own heads, insl(‘ad of thinking you can pay for 
mine to work for you. That\ the last word I’ve got to s.iy to you.” 


Oil AFTER HI. 

1. (Jramm^iT, —"1. Cvmiiositlon. — 3. LeariiliKj hj/ Heart . 

1. Grammar. 

In tojudiing grninimiv it is a common mistake of young ieaciuu'rt 
to overload cjiilunui’s minds with definitions and to take parrot- 
like repetition of phra.sevs for a real knowledge of the things 
spoken of. A child over eight years of age must have been ill- 
tiftight or ill-disc’plined or both if on being told to underline 
all tlie nouns in a pas.^igo which he has written dowm from 
dictation out of a ^'cading book used in his class, he either 
omits to do so in the case of many nouns, or, still worse, under- 
lines adjectives and verbs. 

After a few simple lesssons the child’s knowledge should bo 
easily kept up by occasional practice from reading and dictation 
les.sona, yhich for this purpose may be lengthened from the 
thirty minutes usually allotted to each to forty or forty-five 
mintiies. 

The main diflioultiesS arise from words which are both nouns 
and verbs — as blow% stroke, love, hwk, box, cuff, sleep, sow, name, 
leaves, fiico, tish, thought, play, rock, walk, tears, ttc. These 
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very difficulties give a teacher opportunities ho might other- 
wise overlook of developing the intelligence of his class In 
reading. Let it not be forgotten how much in this as in all 
subjects may be learnt from children’s mistakes. The timely 
and judicious correction of one blunder^ may enable them to avoid 
% hundred similar mistakes into which they would otherwise 
fail. As f&T coutni the leaving one uneorrected may lead to 
the commission of a hundred more. When sufficient practice 
has been given in picking out nouns, nnd distinguishing the 
three kinds of nouns, the teacher should go on to verbs rather 
than adjectives, because ho will then be able to point out and 
make clear to the minds of liis scholars the simplest form and 
framework of any sentence. Indeed, a clear-headed teacher may 
make such good use of his lessons cn the noun and verb, and 
their invariable connection H.nd necessity in every sentence that 
it will be afterwards comparativ^ely easy to teach, them to 
jinalyse a simple sentence. As in teaching arithmetic it was 
suggested as on the whole better that children should be taught 
fractions immediately after mastering the first four rules, so also 
it may be urged that analysis of senicnces should be taught 
before syntactical parsiiig. Quite apart from any question 
of examination and grants, wore it only to improve reading, it 
soems desirable that analysis of sentences should bo taught much 
earlier than is customary. 

This j)oint is ably argued in the following pjissnge from Mv. 
Pearon’s work (5n School Ittsjjectioii : — 

the case of English it is absurd to waste time over learning 
the cases of nouns w'hich have lost all their case-endings, and have substi- 
tuted for those casc-endings structural position or logical relation in the 
sentence. Hhat is wanted is to get as (juiekhj as possihle a notion of the 
structure of the sentence and of the logical relation of its parts. And for 
this purpose the tejwjliingof English grammar should be begun, and based 
throughout its course, oii the analysis* of senttuices. The teaclK'r should, 
.immediately after imparting the first elementary notions and general 
definitions, proceed^o the subject and predicate, beginning with the nouu 
and pronoun as the subject, and with intransitive verbs, as verbs of com- 
plete predication. He should then pass on to the direct objective relations 

nouns and pronouns with verbs of incomplete predication, introducing 
no more study of case-endings than is absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of the pronouns. Number, gender, person, tense, mood, and voice, should 
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l>c taught an mod iflcat ions of these relations. Ilaving thoroughly worked 
tllcse forms and relations of the«noim, jironoim and vcrl), always by means 
of Ujc strueture of a sinijde sentence, the teacher should proceed to tlio 
enlargement ^ of the subject, and thereby introduce for the first time the 
so-called possessive c.'ise-ending of nouns and personal pronouns, the 
adjective, the noun in apposition, the possessive proncain, and the par- 
ticiple. Having treated of the simplest forms of enlargemmt of the 
subject, he should proceed to the simplest forms of extension of the 
predicate. In this relation he should first introduce the adverb, showing 
its use both for extending the predicate, and, by means of the adjective, 
for further enlarging the subjt^ct. He should then introduce the indirect 
(d)jective relation of nouns and pronouns (such as that which is called, by 
analogy witli Latin, the d.itive case), always as a means of extending the 
predicate. All tlirough this course of teaching, it is an essential thing 
tliat the children should be required to make and f(»rm sinqde sentences 
in various ways, so as thoroughly to understand the practical application 
of what they arc learning to the art of s])<‘aking ami writing correctly. 
The t(‘acher should then go on, by way of further extension of the j>redi- 
cate, and of further enlargement of the subjtxd, to the use of tin* jjnqx)- 
sition witli nouns and pronouns. After this he should ])roceed to easy 
ty[)es of complex sentences ; teaching the cliildr(‘]i the Tise of the 
subordinat(‘ aeiitems*, and therewith introducing to tluun for tlic first 
time the oonjunclion, the relative pronoun, and those words such 
‘why/ wliich answer the ]mrpose of a relative ])ronoim and preposition 
combined. J»y this ineaiis, he will be able to teach them to distinguish 
with confidence betwc'on the stweral usi*s of wx)r<ls ■ siu’h as those words 
which are sometiims used as conjunelions, and .sometimes as j’elativo 
])ronouns and the like. Having thus given the children their first notions 
of the relations of a .subordin<iti‘ to a principal sentence, he should then 
return to the .sinqde .senbau'e, and .should instinct the children in the 
various kinds of pi i rases, in the more dillicult uses of the partici[)le, ami 
in the nature ami functions of interjections ; ami after this should go back 
once more to the conqdex sentence, and carry on his •teaching into the 
dilferent kinds of aulx^rdinate sentences ; lieing e.xtreiiiely careful at this 
point of liis teaching to a.seert-;iiu that the childnai see clearly the reason 
wily any given .sulmriliiuite sentence is substantival, adjectival, or ad- 
vm’bial, by making them always ]M>iiit out tlie word in the principal 
sentence upon which tin* subordinate .sentence depends. 

Atlrantatff of A/H/iod. - Some pei-sons may think that this way 
of teaching English grammar, by niean.s, that is to say, of logical analysis, 
is more iliflicult for children than the old method of teaching it by a 
system of suppoaeil inflexions, and *of parsing those inflexions, based on 
tiie analogy of Latin ; and may imagine that it may be too difficult for 
children our elementary schools. 1 am perfindly convinced from 
observation and experitmcc, both as an inspector and as a teacher, that 
this is not tlu* case. Thi‘ technical terms which it is necessary to use in 
teacliing grammatical analy.sis are neither more nor less diflicult in them- 

^ Or, us some would more logically mv, “ limitation.” 
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selves than those which it is necessary to employ in teachin^f arithmetic, 
geography, or book-keeping ; and they are not more ditticiilt than the 
terms which it is necessary to use in teaching grammar on the old syst^n. 
As regards all such terms, wdiethor employed in tlie teaching of" book- 
keeping, or of analysis of sentences, the great point is to inako the children 
have an intelligent uiKlcrstanding t>f the real things which underlie thcit), 
and whicb they represent, and this can be .satisfactorily done in the c:ise 
of English grammar only by means of analysis. ^Moreover, teachers who 
adopt this mode of teacliing English gramiiiar, Avill find that the ])Ower of 
getting (piickly at the sentence is of immense advantage as a means of 
interesting the children, and engaging their attention, in what must other- 
wise appear to tliem a most dry and niiprotitablo study. As soon as a child 
can begin to construct sentences, he feels, as a learner in algebra feels when 
he is able to solve an easy problem l\y means of an ectuatioii, that he is 
really doing something ; and that he has got the best of answers to that 
question which children are always asking secretly of themselves, if not 
openly of their teachers, in their studios, viz. ; — ‘ What is the use ot all 
thisr*'” 


Children should be encouraged to prepare some of the dryer 
details of Grammar from good Tc.xt-Eooks as Horne Lessons,' so 
tliat the teacher’s time may not bo wasted on mere lists of w’ords 
during school hours. Jt is found that (duldren who read well 
insiiuetivfdy analyse as they read. 


2, Composition. 

Children titiined in a good Infant school, where teachers, 
instead of pumping facts into their s^hol.'vs’ heads, habitually 
draw out the little ones’ minds by encouraging them to spcjak 
freely of what they have noticed, and to utter their thoughts 
and feelings in their owm words, have already had laid for them 
the best possible foundation for good composition. Accustomed 
to state exactly what they see, they insensibly acquire the art of 
clothing their meaning in simjtlo and exj»ressive words. Simi- 
larly handled senior departments, as they acquire facility in 
writing, and command of a stock of words, they aro easily 

» Some iTistniotiv(?remarks on thin subjt-ot by a zealous and successful Boys’ 
Master will be found in the Appeiubv. 
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trained to set down on tlioir slates, and later on paper, in shoi't 
tQj*se phrases, descriptions common objects or simple events. 
Some such exercise should be given once a week to every class. 
Thus a short and simple child’s letter may be written on the Black 
Board, and the children told each to write an answer to the 
letter. At another time, the children may be told to Set down 
what they remember of some object-lesson just given. Older 
children may write out the substance of a lesson the following day 
or at a yet longer interval of time. Letters written under imagi- 
nary circumstances Jifford good practice. Thu.s geographical lessons 
may be driven home and composition taught at the .same time, 
by it^tters describing scenery, ruins and other remains, crops, tire., 
seen in travelling along routes previously described by teachers. 
Besides the practice thus given in composition and memory, such 
exorcises help teachers to learn how far they are making their 
lessons interesting to and understood by tho children. Letters 
supposed to bo written, or speeches spoken under specified 
circumstances by historical ];Kn*sonages, would greatly enhance the 
value of le.ssons in history, besides giving admirable exorcises in 
composition. Descriptions of storms, of local or national events, 
of trades, manufactures, and Held work, diari(\s of Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holiday.s, will supply endless subjects. Such 
practice ought to be giv^eii frequently and regularly throughout 
the whole school career. It is a grievous loss to children if it 
be deferred, as is too frequently the case, until they have passed 
the fourth standard, ITnless every exercise be promptly and 
carefully corrected, its »7alue will be greatly lessened, and 
serious faults become habitual. Correct grammar and punc- 
tuation must be insisted on from tho very outset. English 
children thus trained would probably lose some of the awkward 
shyness for which they are proveibial, and be able to utter their 
thoughts on occasions in a rational and intelligible manner, 
instead of being at a loss for prords in which to clothe their 
thoughts. 
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3. Leamimj by Jleart, 

Pieces of poetry or prose to be committed to memory, whether 
by older children or pupil teachers, ought to be treated some- 
what as follows : 

The piece should first bo read aloud to them by one who has 
studied it W(‘ll, and is able to give to every phrase and w’ord 
its full force. The learners shoulil then reproduce as nearly as 
possible their instructor’s expression. It should then be w’ritten 
down from dictation in a note-book, not all at once, but in 
portions at intervals. Each portion should bo first j)araphrased, 
then analysed, either orally or in writing. Doubtful or difiicult 
phrases should be syntactically parsed. Dy the tirnc.^ the last 
process is complete it will be found that the passage has been so 
thoroughly driven home that it will take comparativudy little 
timo to commit the whole to memory. The benefit of learning 
ehoicG passages in this way is great and lasting, whereas the 
usual process of learning passages by rote, together with 
explanatory notes, is usually as fruitless as it must needs he 
irksome. The above jdan, if any, wull awaken in childicn’s 
minds a feeling for the power and ])(\‘iuty of language^ and 
coupled wdth judicious practice in composition will }>»» found of 
the utmost value in developing intellectual taste and powder. 


C IT AFTER >V 

CEouKArnr. 

In his earliest lessons on Geography, a toa(^hor will do well first 
to awaken in the minds of his scholars a desire to know some- 
thing of the earth we live on, and then to endeavour in the 
simplest words to turn to accoifht aiid satisfy the cuilosity ho 
is gradually arousing. If a teacher begins with bald statemoLts 
such as these, "‘The earth is round like an orange, and fkit at the 
top and bottom. Its surface is divided into land and water ; the 
largest division of lan<l is called a continent, and the largest 
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clivi.sion of water is called an ocean. An island is a piece of 
kind entirely surrounded * by water, and a lake is just the 
opposite, a piece of w’ater surrounded by land," ttc., &c., he runs 
a fair chance of disgusting his class by such lifeless mechanical 
treatment. In this subject, above all others, should two well- 
known maxims be observed, — to pass from the known to the un- 
known, and to do a little well in every lesson. No great fault 
could bo found witli a teacher who should begin by setting before 
liis class a map of the world with which they have become familiar 
from infancy, from seeing it on the school wall, and endeavour to 
give them some idea of itsiiu'aning —availing himself of children’s 
love of bright colours in pointing out the disti'ibution of land and 
water. Then starting witli tlie school, he may teach them how to 
lind the points of the compass in the room as well as on "^he map. 
He may then take a small six-inch globe and treat it in some 
such way as is pointed out by an able and experienced teacher in 
the Appendix. AVhon ho comes to treat of the parts of land and 
water, he should use a tray with clay and sand, wherewith to 
mod(d hills, lakes, streams, channels, islands, peninsulas, gulfs, and 
s('as. This is especially needful in town schools. Appeals to the 
children’s experience in forming miniature lakes by damming up 
guttiu's will serve to illustiuto the formation of lakes. Th(^ 
foimiation of deltas may bo illustrated after a heavy shower on 
any sloping road, 'i’he shifting of sunlight from desk to desk, 
and from Iiouso to house, the shortening and lengthening of 
shadows, from morn to noon, and noon to evoirhig, the different 
ipiartcrs in whiclu iho^sun rises and sets in spring, summer, 
and winter, and the different height he reaches at noontide at 
dilToront seasons as shown by shadows carefully marked at set 
times ; — these are all visible things, of which an intelligent 
explanation, especially if well illustrated by an orange, or ball, 
and a knitting needle, will leave vivid and lasting impressions 
on youifg minds, (ffiildron thfis intelligently taught will love to 
be told how to ilnd out by watching a tower’s or chimney’s 
shadow ‘shorten or lengthen, whether the sun be rising or falling ; 
liow to h*arn the time of day at different times of the year ; and 
the |K)ints of the compass whei'ever they are ; and to work out 
little probleuis in such subjects. Heiiig vshuwn how much moi’e 
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quickly a wet slate dries when held ii[)i‘ight than when held 
slanting before a lire, they will see* why the sun, though some- 
what farther away from the earth, giv(*s us more heat in summer 
than in winter. Such delinitioiis as have to be learnt may if 
necessary be learnt as home lessons ; but it will usually be 
found th?it children taught on the above iiKitJiod are (juite abhj 
to deline all they have learnt without using the set phrases of 
text books. They will know the thhifjs^ not merely th(‘ii names. 

In school a teacher should spend his time only in clothing 
with llesh and blood the dry bones supplied by t(‘Xt books ; in 
making children sf3e the meaning of what tiun- iiave learnt, and 
in enabling them to express tlieir .knf)wledge in, iheir otrn. wonh. 
He may avail himself of the lessons tluy have had in the Infcnt 
School, on Tea, CollVe, Aninuils, Kisluvs, Ac. t(* intere.'.t tlumi in 
the products and inhabitants of the various oct*ans and continents, 
lie will draw on the JJlack Hoard j)lans of the room and (d 
the school premises, then of the neighbouring streets, roads, or 
fields. He should always take care to place his plan, when 
drawn, and accord i nr/ to the jm at s of the compass^ and to give 
his reason for so doing. Jlythis mode of treatment he may make 
the geography lessons of his sc'cond standard among the most 
interesting insttvul of the most irksonu^ parts of^ their years’ 
work. 

Childrim thus taught will Ijc lit to profit by h‘s.so]is on that 
part of the earth in \vhich they live. 'Fhe teaclnu’ will do Ixdter 
to begin with the neighbourhood of th(! school, rather than to 
take a map of England, point out the boundaries and tho 
openings on tho coast, enumoralc tho six norlJiern counti(‘S, 
Ac., Ac. If tliere be a brook or river within ri'ach, ho w’ill do 
well to make that his starting [»oint ; to Uace its course from 
source to moiitli wdtli all its feeders, and tho larger streams which 
it feeds and their course ; the towns and places of interest on or 
near its banks ; the use mad(3 of*the stream to turn milfe ; thence 
the rise of mapufactures in various places. As soon as tho 
children have thoroughly mastered thi*ir owui river-bas*in (which 
may be aptly called a googra^diical unit), let them study no less 
thoroughly tho neighbouring river basins ono by one, with their 
boundiudes luid water parting.^. iJy the time they have gone over 
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England in this way, wiili map and Black Board always before 
l^em, a class will be abld to follow with intelligent interest 
imaginary journeys across various parts of England. Thus 
taught, they will have as it were a string on which to file 
and group their facts. They will have learnt to dovetail the 
river systems like the parts of a puzzle into a coinpfete whole 
In the course of their lessons they will have picked up without 
conscious effort inucli information on place's of historical interest, 
of commemal or nianufacluring importance, on the character 
of the soil, sceiK'ry, crops, coast-lino ; in short, they will have 
learnt witlioiit drudgery all the d(‘tails \vhich many teachers 
deem sutlici<'nt geographical knowh'dge. Tn a good bo^s’ school 
the y<*ar’s work may he rounded off by interesting lessons on 
the causes, vlu'tlier natural, historical, or accidental, which 
del(‘rmined tlie position of our larger towns. Tims, to begin 
with Ijondon, a ti'aclni’ may point out its ])ositiou on the nearest 
navigable river to the* continent — far enough up tliat river to 
force hostile sliips to run the gauntlet of al tacks fnan both shores 
for some lifty miles, yi't not too high up stream to be approached 
by \essels carrying cargoes from the vvi'stcrn shores of Kuropo, and 
conveniently centr.il for drawing its siipjdios from the southern, 
eastern, and midland counties, i^imilar treatment may be ajipliod 
to Bristol and Liverpool, the trading ports for Iridand and 
America; tlie gratlual gr(»wth of the latter at the expense of 
the former bturig explained by its proximity to the iron mines, 
coaltields, and mill streams of I^ancashiie, and the cheapness 
of waterway as comparea with land carriage for raw cotton, A 
thoughtful and w’cll read teacher w'ill find matter for instructive 
and interesting le'^sons in the circumstances oi every county and 
every large town in England. Lesions on the battlefields will 
tend to create a desire to know something of history — the Welsh 
Marches and (\>rnish hills, wdiere the British made their last 
stand agrJnst their Saxon and ImnisU invaders — the Cheviots, for 
centuries tho battle ground of Scotch and English. History,' 
again, will have to account for tho Flemish colony in Pembroke- 
shire, the French weavers in Spitaltields, the Druidical remains 
at Stonehenge, Anglcsea, and el.sewhoro, the Eoman 'casters, 
'costers, 'chesters, and 'coins; the Danish ’by; the British Avons 
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and Pens; llie Kngli.sli ’liams, ’tliorpes, and ’burghs, «tc. TIio 
JJailways —thoir main direetions ami junctions, tJio river basin#; 
which tliey follow or cross, the manufacturos on tho road which 
cjuiso tho traflic that made thoir construct ion wfwth while — will 
furnish several most interesting lessons. ’J’hc old high roads 
will suppiy ^et others. The smaller son jwts, tho naval docks 
and arsenals, tho lishing stations, the sujalhn’ river systems, 
mineral productions, crops, local trades^ uill all in tuin suj)ply a 
master with tho means of making his boys think and d(«siio to 
read and improve tliemseivos. 

Sucli reitei'ation as this, so far fiom l»(‘ing \v(‘arisomo, will 
iticreaso tho interest of the Avork botli to the children and 
tlioir t(‘achers. All the nieie catalogue woik Avhich may bo 
deemed needful for lecajntulat ion, such as lists of counties and 
(•ounty towns, coaliields, manufacturing ])laces. Ac., Ac., may of 
course bo learnt out of text books as homo lessons. J'he teachers 
comments and illustrations A\ill bo carrnal to many a poor homo 
spreading much useful iiifoimation, and inci easing paieiits’ 
interest in their children’s work. 

Tho children will now bo in a state to profit by an t*xtension 
of knowledge beyond tlieir own country to the sister kingdoms, 
their natural features, inliabitants, and industiic", and to tlio 
many British colonies and possessions. Jlcfoio starting on this 
exteiiaivo subject th(‘y should bo sujiplied with moic deliiiito ideas 
of distance and comparative size tlian they will have hitherto 
had. To do this a teacher should not mendy content himstdf 
with maps of the world (all iiecessaril}# uioie or le->s incorrect, 
as he will find if ho studies Mr. (Jrove’s excellent j>rimer) but 
he should take some jdaco A\ith whose size tlie children are 
personally familiar, as a neighbouring town or village, the length 
of the road thither, tho time it takes to walk or lide there at a 
certain pace, and so gradually give them ideas of distance and 
extent of country. It is a good jiJan after this to a>C(jrVAin now 
and then by casual questions whether the children realize the size 
of any country wlfich they ma} be studying, whether it ii^ thickly 
or thinly peopled, and so on. Tho teacher must give plenty of 
common-place illastrations of his meaning from every day life, 
When talking of the North American lakes he may compare 
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thf3ir size with Ireland, and various counties oT England, 
iBifiow how long it would fake to row across at four miles an 
hour, and so on. ]t is useful too to draw rough imaginary 
sections across countries : so as, for instance, to illustrate 
the swift flow' of the westward and the more sluggish course 
of the eastward flowing rivers of England and America. Such 
roughly drawn sections would furnish an easy way of com- 
paring the heights and huigtlis of Englisli and American moun- 
tains and rivers. Density and scarcity of population again 
rniglit bo brouglit home to their minds by show'ing the number 
of liouscs !ind people they might expect to meet with in walks 
of such and such circuits. 

This year’s courst^ sliould also he practical, as the information 
imparted may some day bo useful to the children if at any time 
compelled to emigrate in search of employment. Colonics and 
possessions, or (lej)enden(nes should be carefully distinguished. 
Jndia, Malta, (hbraltar, Aden, Singapore, Hong Kong and other 
placets held for ])olitical, militaiy, or commercial reasons should 
not be s[>oken of as Colonies — as places in which the}’’ could 
se(th3 if they wished. 

Aga.in, in talking of climate it must not bo forgotten that 
moTO verbal descuiptions convey little or no meaning to 
cliihlren. h’omo idea should bo given them of the ways in 
w'hich the dross, food, and habits of the people are affected 
Iry beat, cold, drought, or moisture in various parts of the 
(*arth. Ere(iuent roferenco should he made to well-knowui 
imports from various cvmntries. Interest in tire subject may 
bo further sustained and enlai-ged by imaginary voyages fi’om 
one seaport to another, with notices of attractive objects to be 
met with otr the way, pt^culiarities of pt^ople, vegetation, physical 
features, Ac. Mliat car-go would ho best picked up here, what 
best delivered there, what trade is springing up hero and why, 
how mtyny days at so nr any |iours a day it w^ould take to sjul 
from this town to that, are some of the many questions that 
may bo answ^ered as to afford instructive Wessons. Overland 
journeys may be taken aci'oss various par ts of the earth’s surface, 
and various physical and commercial features incidentally noticed 
Let frequent use be made of blank mafis (which should be at 
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hand iu every seliool to save time in drawing them afresh), 
and let the children be encouraged tc^ draw maps at lionie of aU 
the countries they have to study. Special care should bo tak('n 
in the course of this year to explain fully and clearly the 
meaning of latitude and longitude, and to show how to use 
them in finding places and measuring distances. The changing 
value of degrees of longitude from the equator to the polos from 
sixty-nine miles to zero should bo not(*d, and little problems 
worked to impress this varying quantity on the memory. 

Hitherto the teaching has been contined to our own country 
and its possessions. The goograpliy of Kuropo will make 
it desirable that a teacher should furbish up his knowledge 
of general history so as to interest his scholars in tlie old 
glories of Greece, the ompiro of ]lomo, tlio inroads of bar- 
barians from the north and east, the settlement of dilTerent 
races in dilTerent parts of Europe, the supreiiKicy of the Ghundi, 
the political changes gradually elTectod during the middle ages, 
the foreign wars of England and France, the bavarian battle- 
fields, Napoleon’s and Wellingbui’s campaigns. All this, tliough 
not absoluUdy neccssai-y, besides greatly increasing the teacht'r’s 
interest in his work, will give the childrcui a more lasting 
knowledge of Europe than llu^y would get from the mere study 
of its river systems and political divisions, because th(i names on 
the map will thus bo associated iu tlioir minds with human 
interests and historical events. 

If the work the two preceding years has been well doiio 
it will not be found dilllcult to give the tShildi^en some knowletlge 
of all the countries of the world. Tho study of our colonies 
and possessions will have already started the more intelligent 
on the track of learning something of tho rest of the contimuits 
of Asia, Africa, and America. Tho main physical features of 
the.se continents, the height and direction of tho chief mountain 
I'angos, and the course of the main rivers, the distrilwtion of 
the races of mankind, the marvellous recent explorations of 
Central Africa, iftap-drawing, imaginary journeys and#voyages 
^ill give tho teacher ample scoi>e for developing intelligence and 
awakening interest in the minds of his scholars, while it will supjdy 
him with a motive for keeping up his own reading and extending 
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hia knowledge. It will, for instance, add greatly to the 
teacher's power of intoresHng his class and of impressing facts 
upon thorn if he knows something of ancient history, of the 
old power of J^^gypt and Assyria, of Babylon, Persia, and 
Clreoeo, of tho great migrations of the human race, of the old 
civiliz,ition of Mexico and Peru. How much more ^ikely is a 
child to rernombor the features of India whose imagination has 
been impressed by vivid accounts of Alt3xander\s invasion of 
the Punjaub, of the Moguls, the gradual encroachment of the 
British traders, tlio victoides of (^live and Wellesley, the Sepoy 
Mutiny, and other stirring ineidonts connected with our rule in 
India How much more interesting will the stepjies of Central 
Asia bo if his master can tell him something of Genghis Khan 
and Tamerlane. By treating geography in this style, ho will make 
ihom connect every land with its past and present inhabitants ; 
bringing to boar a double force of association and imagination. 

A child so taught no sooner hoars or roads of any country than lie 
recalls some memorabb^ event, some famous boro, something that 
ho daily sees or handles, or some natural feature of interest. 

Tho above may ho an ideal sketch, but it is no bad thing for 
a tcachor to have always before his mind a liigh ideal at which 
to aim. 

'FI 10 A\i(bor has (‘iideavoured in a S(‘rios of Books entitled 
Glimpses of the Globe to make the study of Geography interesting. 


ClIATTKIl V. 

1. llISTOia. — 2. COMMON TlllNOS.— t). DIULL. — 4. MCSK?. 

1. I/istorf/. 

If tho teaclior's time will bo 'wasted unless ho can induce bis 
scliolarr to prepare tlie details of geographical knowledge at 
their own homos, much more will it he so if they do not get up 
tho bar 3 facts and dates of History out of school hours. But 
unless the teacher read all he can of tho j)eriod which the 
children are studying, his lessons will not be such as to 
encourage children to do this. In de.xliug with tho early 
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history of britain, he should draw vivid jnctures of the appoar- 
manners, dwellings;^ and religious r il^es. of tlie aucioait 
Jhitons, of tlio swamps and forests which made the climate so 
wet and gloomy. In coming to the Koman invasion he will give 
them sucjh descriptions as he is able to glean of that maiweilous 
people* «*lle will give them some idea of Homan hoiisesj diHiss, 
and ivi't ; their roads, oampSj <te. ; will interest his class in the 
various efforts of the Dritons to stave off defeat, their gitidual 
accpiicscence in complete subjugation, and the helpless state 
to which they wore consequently left after 350 years of Homan 
occupation. Il(i may illustrate the stoi’y hy the state of modern 
savages under a Kuro[)ean <*onqueror, as in New Zealand, South 
Africfi, North America, and chscA\heie, Lessons previously 
given on the East (^oast of Kngland will liavo prepnrcil the 
scholars' minds for others on the piratical hordes of Jutes, 
Angles, Saxons, Danes, and Norsemen, swarming westwards 
across tlio North Sea, u[) Forth, Tweed, Tees, Humber, 

Wash, Thames, and other 0 |xuiings into tlie debuicoloss country. 
There now many good treatises (such as Oretui’s l/lxton/ of 
the EntjUsk People) in which the history of the past may he so 
studied as to enable a student to trsice the development of the 
present. A teacher should study these, and endeavour to in- 
terest cluldren in tlie main facts and turiiing-pointf* of hisioiy, 
itustead of loading their memories with barren lists of dates and 
dynasties, battles and butcheries. Unless he can do this well 
he will do better to leave the subject untouched. 

2. Common Thbnjs, 

Children above seven years of age, unless it may be in moilcl 
schools attached to training colleges, seldom if ever receivii 
systematic instruction in what for want of a bettor term may 
be called Common Things. Thgre is no doubt, howeyer, that 
Jt would bo a great boon weio such instiniction r(‘gtdarly and 
«ystematically given. Such lessons, besides supplying useful and 
much needed information, might be so given as to Iw also a 
valuable means of education. They would moreover be within 
the reach of many sensible teachers who yet hick the higher 
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gifts vequil’ed for touching geography or hibtory really well. 
Ihero would then bo a ^jontiiiuity now often lacking in a 
child’s education. Tn the Infant School he would receive ele* 
mentary teaching in such of the simpler phenomena of daily 
life as ho is able to understand. In the senior departmentKS 
he would have more advanced lessons on the same tilings, and 
as he grows older the range of subjects would include such 
knowledge as is necessary to the comfort of home life. 

Thus a girl leaving school at the «'igo of twelve should be a 
good needlewoman, aide to mark, mend, and make her own and 
her brother’s underclothing. She should know the uses and 
prices of common clothing materials, and the most economical 
way of cooking sim})le food. This would tend to remove the 
reproach tliat our lower classes arc the most wasteful and 
fastidious in the world. Systematic instruction should be given 
to both sexes on the laws of healili, and on such piirts of animal 
physiology as are needed for an intelligent knowledge of those 
laws. 

The necessity and means of airing sitting and bedr oms 
should bo brought forcibly home to the )>oor; so too should 
the duty of cleanliness, not merely of hands and face, which 
they will have picked up by sheer habit in school attendance, 
but of the whole skin, as also of clothes and dwellings, with 
the reasons which recommend it, and the penalties with which 
Nature visits neglect of her sanitary laws. 

Boys should have s[)ecial insi ruction in elementary physics, so 
as to understand something of tho forccb with which they will 
have to deal. Tho teacliing sliould be such as %vill tend to 
implant in them a sense of their ignorance and a desire to 
learn more as they grow older. Thus tho action of syphons, 
pumps, screws, inclined pianos, levers, wedges, wheels, axles, and 
pulleys j dew, rain, hail, frost, clouds, ice, snow, winds, thunder- 
storms, -rare all subjects of which a good teacher will be anxious 
to let his boys know something definite befoie they leave school 
for work Treatment of horses, cows, pigs, ddgs, and generally 
kindness to animals, should be ttuighi, and it will be well if 
lessons be given on labour, wages questions, providence, and thrift. 

Both sexes should be taught tho proper treatment of common 
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accidents, burns, scalds, clothes taking fire, c\its, bruises, drown- 
ing. Good reading-books will snppfy the necessary materials fbr 
lessons on all these subjects. But each teacher would do well 
to draw up some giu-duated scheme of instruction, so as to secure 
the utmost possible advantages to all his scholars, ami to induce 
parents •to prolong their children’s stay at school, in the as- 
surance that the time there spent will have been time well spent, 
even for the mere purpose of money -earning in after life. 

3. DnlL 

A few minutes at each meeting of the school may he 
judiciously spent in calisihenic exerci.'*es or drill, es])ocially in 
towns, and in cold weather everywhere. In many boys’ schoohs 
such instruction is regularly given by a drill sergeant, but it is 
no less important that girls, who are less likely to develop their 
frames and strengthen their limbs by boisterous games, should 
bo exercised by their own teachers more fixapiently, and for 
fewer minutes at a time. Many of the exercises commonly 
taught by drill instructors are eminently suitable for girls. The 
following, not given in any manual, will be found useful in 
school time because it can be practi.sed by children standing iri 
close order, and is calculated so to bring into ^day all the 
muscles of the chest as in a few minutes to make tlie frame 
glow with warmth. Doubling his fi^ts, let every child raise to 
his chin his two forearms and press them together so (;lo.sely that 
both elbows and little fingers touch, ^ then turn each forearm 
round so that thimhs and elbows touch, aft(‘r wldch each arm 
must be foi'ced backward till the elbows pre.ss the sides and the 
knuckles are in a line with the shoulders. It will be found 
difficult at first to make children force their elbows into contact 
in front, but this is essential to the value of the exercise. 

4. ilfwm*. 

Mr. Hullah states that children under six have been#taiight to 
Bing simple tunes at sight in three months by about seven lessons 
of twenty minutes duration, eked out by an occasional five 
minutes.^ This statement, coupled with the well-ascertained 
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fact that none find at sight so ditUcult as tlioiie pro- 

vfbusly accustomed to sing^by ear, ought to encourage capable 
teachers to train their youngest scholars to read music, and thus 
to supply them with the means of relieving the sameness and 
weariness of their after lives by a refined and refining enjoy- 
me?it, and one which will tend to keep them from grdls tastes 
and coarse amusements. 


CJl AFTER VI. 


^’KI:l)LE\VO^vK. 


NiOEimKWoUK should occupy the first hour of afternoon school. 
Out of live hours oiio should be devoted to knitting. Special 
pains should be taken to see that every girl has clean hands, and 
that no time bo wasted either in setting to work or afterwards, 
'ihe hints given on class management must bo strictly follov/ed, 
for bad discipline is not loss fatal to progi-ess in this than in 
other lessons. Children’s iniolligonce should bo developed by 
rpiestioiis on»tbe reasons for using dill’erent stitches and materials 
for different garments. 

Reading aloud during needlework is not desirable, as the 
teachers will be constantly giving instructions on^some portion or 
other of the work, and the time allotted to the subject in school 
hours is too short to admit of anything likely to divert attention. 

Om/ lessons ^ on needleivcrrk should be given in the same 
manner as oral lessons on any other subject. When a new stage 
of the subject, slitchimj or ijathering for instance, is required 
lo bo taught to any class, the teacher will draw up her notes 
and give, tho lesson in the ordinary way. When practical 
[)art of tho subject is going on, the Black Board will bo placed, 
in front pf the class, with the rules of that |)orf!ion of the subject 
in which the class is engaged written down. If on going 

* Oral lessons will ho much facilitated by use of Griffith and Fanau’s 
4>einon8tration Frame. 
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amongst her class the teacher finds that any ciiild has failed to 
grasp the meaning of any part of 8cr previous lesson, she c!in 
refer to the rules on the Black Board and repeat any necessary 
explanation. The elder children are called upon to reproduce 
these lessons and the younger ones to answer questions on them. 

This System of teaching wherever it has been fairl}'' tried has 
been found thoroughly successful and in every way a great 
improvement on the usual unmethodical practice. What used 
to be a weary uninteresting lesson to both teachers and scholars 
is now entered into by them with as much zeal and interest as 
any other lesson, because tlio children are taught to do intelli- 
gently work which before was simply mechanical, — their minds 
are occupied as wtdl as their fingers. 

How these lessons are appreciated by the children is shown 
by the fact that children often bring voluntarily, tho morning 
after such a lesson has been given, miniature garments, made and 
designed by themselves at home, to .show tlieir teacher. This is 
encouraging to the latter, and gives the child not only pleasure, 
l)ut confidence in its own powers. Many a timid child may 
have talent even for homely needlework lying dormant within, 
wliich in this manner may be brought out and cultivated to the 
child’s own benefit. 

Besides the making and putting together of a garment, many 
things may be taught in these lesvsons which will conduce to 
neatness and good taste ; many hints given which will be useful 
to the childrei^ hereafter, such as the proper choice of material, 
blending of colour, <kc. 

In this subject mothers, as a rule, take a great deal of interest, 
simply becau.se they can, more or less, help their children in 
this, whereas in other subjects they are moix? likely to hinder 
than to assist ; whatever other home work comes unprepared, 
the Needlework is seldom if ever neglected. 

Children often bring from libme garments cut out by their 
mothers, to be made up in school. This should be discoimtenanced, 
as it tends to interfere with systematic and progre.ssive iflstniction 
in needlework. It is somewhat as though boys were to bring 
their fathers’ ledgers to cast up in school by way of learning 
arithmetic. Where a misti*e.s3 allows girls to bring material 
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from home, she should insist on its being sent not cut out ; and so 
far from undoii;aking to hav8 it worked by the child who brings 
it, she should intrust it to the classes engaged on the various 
stitches i*equired, Foi’ division of labour is of great importance 
in school needlework. Thus when a shirt is to be made, it should 
be cut out by the seniors, the hemming fixed and dohe by a 
junior class, the felled seams by a class above, the stitching by 
one yet higher, the button-holing and finishing off by the seniors. 

! To insure ample practice in patching, darning, and other 
mending, parents should by all means be encouraged to send to 
school clothes needing repairs. Where a sufficient supply of such 
things cannot be got from cliildren’s homes, it must be bad from 
some other quarter, as it is most impoiiiant that girls should be 
well instructed and thoroughly practised in all kinds of mending. 

Before girls are set to make button holes, they should leain 
and practise the stitch on strips of hemming clone by younger 
girls. Having thus learnt the stitch they will not bo so much 
troubled with the raw edge when they come to work actual 
button holes. Marking is better taught from the first on un- 
bleached Java cloth than on canvas, which tempts girls to count 
holes instead of threads. 

Tlte following account has heen dmion up hy the Head Mistress 
qf a large and successful GirU^ School, 

When the school was opened, it was found on examination 
that, out of 300 girls admitted, very few could do any needle- 
work, except simple ^emiJIing already fixed. 

This subject was and is taken daily from two to three, except 
on Thursdays, when that hour is devoted to knitting. Having 
classified these 300 girls according to their attainments in the 
three B*s, the teacher proceeded to examine them individually in 
Needlework. 

First Step , — Each class begaft with strips and Mach cotton ; 
this done, the teacher divided the class into four divisions. 

Seemd^tep, — 1st Hiv., Strips sewn with cotton. 

2nd Div., „ „ Mm „ 

3rd Div., „ „ r^d ,, 

4th Div., „ „ ' Mca^h ,, 
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Kow, it was the teacher’s duty to examine carefully each 
girl’s work daily, when tho best \forker in each division was 
promoted to tho next above, until all wore able to work with 
white cotton. 

Third Siep . — The best bag workers were allowed to work at 
garments, as pinafores, aprons, baby’s shirts, while tho 
worse workers were engaged upon strips of wliito calico ; after 
doing which satisfactorily, they also wore allowed to work 
upon garments, all of which had to bo C()niplet(*d by u[>jhh’ 
standards by tho addition of tapes, ])aii(ls, or buttons, as tho 
case might be. * 

All this was successfully accomplished in two months from 
tho opening of the school. Every child admitted into any cbiss 
underwent tho same examination, and lior place in the needle- 
work class was determined thereby. 

Fovvih StdjK — Garment workers were again divided into four 
divisions, so that every class had four grades of work to show, 
generally on tho same garment, as it is easier to teach the 
making of ove garment to a class than of a variety. 

Assistant and Tvjnl Teachers are taught bofoixihand how to 
arrange and lix every part of the garment about to be sown in 
class, and guided as to wdmt hints to gi\e to the whole class at 
different stages of the work, such as liolding the work in 
stroking, pointing of needles in seaming, folding up of gar- 
ments, <fec. This sharpens the wits of girls in little things, 


Economy of Time, 

Standards 3, 4, 5, 0 have in their lap bags at all times, 

1. A piece of canvas for marking. 

2. ,, stocking for darning. 

3. ,, linoii fer dai’ning. 

4. „ calico for buttonholing. 

Standards 2 and 1 have only calico for different^ stitches. 
These are for practising on wdien they are waiting for any 
information, while their teacher Is engaged with individual, 
ahiUlrem 
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How Dull and Brnhirard Girls are dealt with. 

Many girla of eleven and twelve years of age enter school 
knowing very little about Needlework. They have ne^er heard 
such words as yores ^ yimelts, hinders. These are also classified, 
like the others, according to their attainments in the three ITs, 
but are far behind the rest in Needlework. 

It is advisable to deal gently with this class of children, 
e.specially if they are big. If we rob a child of her self-respect, 
wo so far lessen her chances of success. The girl is shown how 
very backward she is compared with the rest of the class ; what 
a pleasure it would be to be able to work like so-and-so (naming 
a little girl mu(di younger than her.sclf) ; ajid any girl can, if 
she will, succeed in Needlework. 

After this encouragement, a girl will often take it up gladly 
and obediently, and produce very often, in addition to the usual 
homo lessons, a piece of calico with some stitching, buttonholing, 
jind gathers sot into a band. If a girl is unable to succeed, tlui 
teacher gives her a little extra time daily ; but if she will not, 
then compulsion is used. 


Examination hy Teacher, 

At ten minutes ip thleo each teacher goes round her class, 
while the children are at work, and ascertains that each 
garment is, up to the last stitch, so worked that each scholar 
can take her work on the morrow^ and go on with it. This is 
done while the teacher is marking the register, that is, from 
2 to 2*15. The teacher goes behind the scholars to see that 
each girl is holding her work properly. When the teacher 
has passed without making a remark, the girl folds up her work. 
If any ewror has been committed, the name is taken by the 
monitor, who follow.s the tejxcher, and both girl and teacher 
have to set it right after school, and so put it away ready for 
the next lesson. 
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Cutting Out 

This is taught from Standard 3 (inclusive) to Standard G 
by means of Black Board and chalk, the teiicher drawing on 
the Black Board while the girls are engaged in marking oil* on 
paper tlA proper dimensions shown on the Black Board. 


Cutting Out as taught in Cjgier Standards. 

First Method. 

The teacher and all the children should be su]>plied with 
material, to be afterwards made up, s(;issors ;ind measure. TiiO 
teacher shows every step of the process on the material she 
holds, and the girls imitate and follow her in each step of ilnar 
practice ; the teacher giving v(*rl).‘il directions. 

Example. — For a first les.son pinafore Icnglbs which have l)e('n 
before hemmed in Standard 1. may bo passed to each girl. All 
being ready : — 

First Step. — Fold the breadth double. 

Second Step. — Fold over again, so as to have bi’oadlh of 
material in four ; then press down the fold, so as !(► leave a 
crease in the quarter of breadth. 

Third Step. — Open last fold, and divide the double breadth 
into three. 

Fourth Step. — Cut from back third of breadth in sloping 
direction to tLo crease down quartej' of the breadth, for a 
distance equalling a third of double breadth? 

Fifth Step. — ^Bring the straight top edge of second third of 
breadth to sloping edge of back third and thus form shoulder 
and sleeve. 

Sixth Step. — Hollow top edge of front third and back third, 
beginning from the shoulder, and rounding gradually to distance 
of one and a half inches deep, so as to form neck. 

Second Method. 

When there is not sufficient material, or the articles which 
would be cut are not required for making up, the teacher 
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should draw the pattern on Black Board, either in full or re 
tfuced size. The variou*^ ni^asurements are thus written against 
the respective parts, (lirls should either be supplied with paper 
or bring newspapers from home for the purpose. They are then 
required to cut out in reduced scale from the pattern diawn on 
the Black Board ; — the teacher giving the necessary instruction 
at each step. 

“-To make this moi*o clear, we will assume the 
pattern to bo the s<ime as that cut out in material. The 
pattern drawn on Black Board is 22 inches long — width of 
material is 30 inches, therefore wlnm folded double, width equals 
15 inches. 

Girls cut out half size ; length 11 inches, width 15 inches ; — 
when doubled equals 7^ inches; fold for qiiaitor crease at 3} 
inches from back ; unfold and divide into three parts each 21 
inches ; begin to cut shoulder 2| inches from back in slojnng 
direction 2^ inches, to quarter crease. For front of neck, begin 
2^ inches from front and slope out gradually ^ inch. For back 
of neck slope, allow [ inch less than front slope in depth. 

Memort/, — llio pattium cut at .school is reproduced at homo 
from memory, tacked together, and frequently brought trimmed 
according to children's taste. 
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NOTES AND LESSONS BY EXPEIMENOED 
TEACHERS. 

WRITING. 

Oil 'reach ill (j Wrifivff. 

Ix order to carry out the following plan, a teacher must write 
good copies himself, and take care that his assistants do the same. 

1. Have no tini/ or angular writing in the school, but insist 
on good round-hand, lake caro that the children, in trying to 
write roundly, do not make their letters square, 

2. Take caro of the writing at the bottom of the school, and 
see that due progress is made in each standard. 

2. Arrange backward and careless children, if possible, on the 
front desk. 

Use of Blade Board, 

I have found »Copy books of very little use: — children seldom 
look at their copies, w’hereas a teacher irmy insist on their looking 
at a copy mi a hoard. Besides, it is a much oasier method, for, 
in the case of Copybooks, you must give individual teaching to 
most of the children, while, if using a ]>oard, your instructions 
are given to the whole class. 

Hints for Standard T, 

The following remarks will not apply to Standard I. in a well- 
taught Infant School, but to the First Standard in, a Girls* 
School, which usually consists of newly admitted children, who 
have probably never been taught to write. 

Have largedmid here, but not too large. The distance between 
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two lines of ordinr.ry sized foolscap would bo suflicicnt for tho 
Roight of foi insUinc#. 

Examine tho class fretiuontly — vurUy if possible, and point 
out to the teacher any badly-formed lettcu*, as T or t — make a 

note of tliose errors in your examination record, and® test the 
children with regard to these particular letters when next you 
examine. Thus, week by week, inaccuracies will become fewer 

and fewer. The letter Q will need especial care. Avoid setting 


long copies —one word^ or sometimes even one letter^ will often bo 
sutiioient here ; then a teacher has time to see each child's copy, 
and again and again take the mistakes to the board for correction. 

Teach tho letters somewhat in the following order, and give 
the pupil- teacher a table, such as below : — 


(a) 1 a ‘^ weel:. 



I I 


(h) 2n<I week, 
(c) 3rd tveeh 
{d) Aik ireek, 
(e) 3th iveeli\ 
(/) 3ih week. 


e c 0 i n j 

a (I <j qy 
m V r u IV 

t h h h jy 

S X f z 


Having conquered (a) and {h), you have taught almost all the 
rest, for (c) (d) and (c) will be found to be, more or less, com- 
binations of these. 

Take one now letter each day, and frequently prjictise those 
previously learned, or the childf'cn will forget. 


Hints fof a Teacher appointed to a school wimre idmost all the 
children xiyrite badly. 

Supposing a teacher to find himself appointed to a school in 
which tho writing is bad throughout, then he must teach clo- 
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meiiiary strokes, and have single letters practised, oven in the 
First Class. 

She might occupy a few minutes at the beginning of every 
dictation lesson in using the board, and she will soon find iim 
provement. Of course, if the children are not watching the 
teacher v^iile forming the letters, »fcc., her discipline is at fault, 
and the Black Board method is a failure. 


Method, 

Methods must Vary : — tlm following is one plan. (I use tlio 
dictation hooks because if a sot of books were kept on purpose for 
copies, time would be lost in giving them out. ) 

Standards IV. j F., VI.; 35 

l\ike any letters that you have noticed to have been par- 
ticularly badly-formed, and write thmn on the board. 

First datj.—c.ij., O (I d (j[. Have this written four times, 
then proceed with dictation lesson. 

Another day — hhld must be of the same height. 

A(jain, my „ „ „ k'ngth. 

Written in large or text hand. 

Either of th»se cojaes will bo tpiite suflicient for one lesson. 
Take care that all eyes are watching ^he t^^at^her : — point out 
mistakes they are likely to make. When you notice a mistake 
made, stop the lesson for a minute, take the mistake to the board 
— exaggerate it if you like, in order that it may be seen. The 
children will soon learn to con*ect each other’s mistakes, and 
the child who made the error will be more c«areful in future. 

On another occasion, show thaifc letters must be of the same 
Hze, as otherwise children will write letters reaching dii^erent 
levels, especially *at the top. (T generally write the# mistake 
on the board, then cancel it, and show how it should have been 
wx’itten.) 

At anot/ier lesson show that letters must he properly jobwl^ and 
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thsit tho h.aud must not bo lifted too frequently — thus merrihf 
^uay be written without lifting the hand at all. If the hand be 
raised too often, wo lind the children writing words with letters 
disjoined or imperfectly joined. (Illustrate this on the board.) 

Treat Capital Letters and Figures in the same way. 

1’he above are only a few examples of mistakes \fhich may 
and do arise : the teacher must constantly look out for errors, 
and battle with them at once. 

When the children have improved, take four or five words 
from the beginning of the dictation exercise, and write them -on 
the board. Then continue the sentence, goillg round the class 
from time to time, and let your visits be constantly paid to 
ba(!kward and careless children. The latter should be made to 
write the copy a few times after school-hours, for when they 
become aware that they will be obliged to take pains, their 
common sense gradually leads them to do it at the right time. 

Conquer the difficulties hy degrees^ and be careful to take very 
little at a time, otherwise your dictation lesson will be too 
short. 

Have the same plan carried out by the assistants and pupil- 
teachers in all the Standards. 

Take care that the children in Standard II, write in books at 
loiist twice h week, then you will have no difliculty with paper- 
work in Standard III. 

Constant Snjycv'oisioii hy Mistress. 

Examine each (jjass Svoekly or fortnightly, and mark any 
pajxu's which are written badly. (The correction of examination 
papers must often be done after schooLhours.) 

Treat a badly-formed letter as a mistake in spelling, to be 
written a ceHain number of times as on error. 

Look for improvement on every occasion among the children 
who have failed, for young teanshers are apt to neglect backward 
and dull pupils : it is much pleasanter and easier to teach 
intelligapt, careful children. 

No plan will answer unless thoroughly w'ell carried out. A 
teacher must not think writing or any other subject can be 
taught by Jits and starts* She must watch for weaknesses from 
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me very commencomeut of tlie year; it is not a good lesson 
given now-and-ihenvfhinAi will achio^?^ good results, but constant, 
steady work during each and every day of the school yeax\ 


ARITHAIETIC. 

1. lieduction (J^lomy), 

Our Lesson in Arithmetic to-day is to learn what is called 
Reduction, But first 1 want you to understand what I mean 
by Reduction oi# wducing. 1 may read in the iiewspaj>er 
amongst the war news that the Russian (or Turkish) army has 
been “reduced” by so many (say 4,000) men. That, you will 
at once say, means it has been vmde less by that number of men. 
You would be quite right. The word Reduction does have that 
meaning, but it is not in that sense that I shall use the word in 
Arithmetic. We shall take it to mean “bringing back” one 
thing — to become another thing — which it may have been 
'before. For instance : if you had at first four farthings which 
you have given to your mother in exchange for a penny, it 
would be by Reduction that I sJiould show you (if you did not 
already know) how many farthings you could get back for it. 
Why, you will say, that is nothing but “ changing.'” You are 
quite right. “ Reduction of money ” is another name for 
“ changing money.” In fact, if I send you for “ change for 
a shilling,” yo^ have worked a sum in Reduction when you 
bring me back twelve pennies for it. You have not altered the 
vedue of the money I gave you, but you have “ chanyed ” or 
“ reduced” it to another kind of coin. 

And now, having learnt what Reduction mams, you may 
think that, as changing a pound for twenty shillings, or a 
shilling for twelve pence, is so easy there is no need to have 
a special rule of Arithmetic for^it. Such would indeed be the 
.case if we had always a single amount (as pounds) and never 
a mixed amouno (made up perhaps of pounds, pepce, and 
farthings) to deal with. I want, however, to show you a plan 
by which we may be able to reduce such a mixed amount as, say, 
X8 16s. lOJef. to farthings. 

We will suppose there are in a certain street three shops; the 
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6rst whore they will only change sovereigns for sllillings, the 
sicond where they will on4y take shillings and give pence in 
return, and the third where only farthings are given as change 
for ponce. 

£ 

8 I have at first. 

20 


IfiOi’., change given at first shop. 

1 will go then to the first shop (which I call the shilling shop) 
with iny eight sovereigns. Now suppose one of you is employed 
in the shop to give change. You will know that for each sove- 
reign X bring, you can give me in return 20 shillings ; so for my 
8 sovereigns you can let me have 8 twenties (or twenty times 8) 
in shillings. That by Multiplication (see Black Board) will be 
.100 shillings. These I take home and put along with my 16 
shillings which I have already, making in all 176 shillings, 

100^., change at first shop. 

16 at home to bo added. 

170s., number of shillings to take to second shop. 

These 1 take to the ponce shop (No. 2). We saw a little 
time since that for 1 shilling you would bring me back 12 pence. 
So for 2 shillings you would bring me (in pence) 2 twelves ; for 
3 shillings, 3 twelves; and therefore for 176 shiliings you would 
get 176 twelves, oi»17G*times twelve (see Black !^ard), which 
wo find to be 2112 pence. To these I add my 10 pence which 
I have at home, making up my pennies to 2122. 

176s. 

12 


2112 ( 1 ., change gi\%n at second shop. 

2112c/., change at second shop. 

10, at home to be added. 

3122(f., number of pence to take to third shop4 
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And now I have but one more journey to make, viz., to the 
farthings shop. You know well tlfet for every penny I take* I 
shall receive four farthings. So if I take a thousand pennies, 
I shall receive four times that number of farthings. Therefore 
for 2122 pence I shall receive 4 times 2122 farthings, which you 
will secf by the Black Board gives mo 8488 farthings. But I 
have had 1 farthing ot home from the first. 1"his 1 put along 
with my 8488 others, and find tlie ^\hole £'8 Kiir, 10|«/. changed 
or reduced to 8489 farthings. 

2122 (?. 

• 4 

8188 change from third shop. 

1/ar. to bo added. 

AiUi. 8489, numlxu* of farthings required. 

And this is the answer to our sum. Another time wo shall 
learn how to change, or bring it back again, that is, how to 
L’estoro our 8489 farthings to our original sum of £8 16#. lOjcf. 

•We will conclude this Lesson by arranging the sum (so as to 
take up less space) all in one, and not in separate parts, as I did 
when first teaching you. Wo get in shillings 20 timee the number 
of pounds, multiplying by 20; thus, with 16 added, = 176 pence. 

Our pence will be 12 times as many as our shillings; so 
multiply by 12 and add in 1(». This = 2122 pence. Jfor every 
penny we recefve four farthings ; so ijjultiply by four and add 
in 1 farthing. This gives 8489 farthings as ^ur answer. 

X 5 . (L 

8 16 ii 

20 


176 sldlllwjs 

12 

2122 •pence 
4 


Ans, farthings. 
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2. Least Common 

Subject Matter. 

I. Deft ntt ton of Terms to he Cseft. 

1. Multiple, A multiple of a number is that number whicli 
contains it an exact number of time^, as : — 

18 of 3, 12 of 4, 00 of 10. 

2. Common Mnltiplc. A common multiple of two or more 
numbers is a number whicli contains each of them an 
exact number of times, as : — 

G of 2 ami 3, 3G of 12, 9 and 4. 

3. Least Common Multiple. The L.(MV1. of tw'o or more 
numbers is the least number wliich contains each of them 
an exact number of times, as : — 

48 of IG and 12. 

4. Prime Kvmher is one that has no measure except unity 
and itself, as : — 

3, 11, 13, 

5. Factors. Tho factors of a number are those numbers* 
which when multiplied together produce that number, 
as ; — 

3, 2, 5 of 30; 7, 3, 2 of 42. 

II. Example, 

In Arithmetic we find the L.C.M. of any numbers by 
resolving each number into its prime factors. 

Find tho L.C.M. of 8, 12, and 15, 


III. Use,. 

To enable the pupil to work examples in Addition and 
Subtraction of Fractions. 
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M'idtijiile, 


Method. 


Let the thildien give simiLir examples. 


Ask the cliildron for C.M. of 5 and 3 ; 8, G and 4, A'c. 


Ask for the L.C.M. of 1, 3, and 2 ; 5 and 10, Szo. 

Explain that all numbers which arc not prime arc said to be 
compound, that is compounded of piime numbers as factors, 
as 6 — which is made up of the factors 2 and 3. 


Resolve ea^h number into its prime factors 8 = 2 x 2 x 2 

12 = 2x2 X 3 

15 = 3 X 5 

(1 ) Then point out that as 

8 = product of 2 X 2 X 2. 

(2) Therefore the L.C.M, of 

8 and 12 = product of 2 x 2 x 2 x 3. 

(3) And the L.C.M, of 

8, 12, and 15 = product of 2x2x2x3x5 = 120, 
Show that 2x2 being included in (1 ) were not Required in 
(2), also that 3 being included in (2) was not required in (3). 


Give a test sum for the children to work on their slates. 

G 2 
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3, Solving Arithmetical Problems 
Subject Matter, 

1. Advantages of the System, 

1, It is a logical method of finding the required ansjvers to 
Arithmetical problems. 

2. It is a method which exercises the mind, and therefore 
more valuable than one which enables the pupil to obtain 
a correct answer but in an unintelligible manner. 

ir. Mode of solving a problem, 

1. Divide the problem into its two parts, namely, the state- 
ment and question. 


2. Write down the statement in such a way that the last 
term mentioned is of the same denomination as tho 
required result. 

3. Next reduce tho first term to unity. 

4. Lastly introduce the number contained in tho question 
and simplify the last term, which gives tho answer. 


III. Use. 

B^this method all problems in Simple and Compound 
Proportion can be solved, and by a modification in the 
details of working, almost all Arithmetical problems can 
be worked out. 
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hy First Principles. 


Method, 


1. Here take an example: “If 10 lb. of butter cost 19^., what 

will 15 lb. cost,” and show that : — 

“10 lb, of butter cost 19s.'* is the “ statement,” and 
“ what will 15 lb. co.st” is tho “question.” 

2, If 10 lb. of butter cost IDs. 


19 

3^ Then 1 lb. of butter will cost 

4. Therefore 15 lb. of butter will cost -- 

10 • lU 


~ 28 « 6tl. Ans, 

Here explain the above working thus : — 

19 X J5 -- 285 ; 285 -- 10 28^. (u/. or 28.>. 

Also explain tliat any number or f?i#tor common to both lines 
of figures may be struck out, ns for example, 5 will divide 
15 in the upper line and 10 in tho lower lino, leaving 


•19 


3 

X Hi 


19 


2 


s, - 28l«r. or 28i*. 0<i. 


Give a aimple problem to be solved by tho children while the 
division II. remains on the B.B. 
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GRAMMAPw 
The Koun. — Standard I, 

I. ]Vhat it is. — Get from cliildron a list of names of things in 
the room, street, at home, or their own names, cSrc., and write 
them on the Largo Slate as they are given. (Each child to spell 
the name he gives.) The list might appear thus : — Book, slate, 
pencil, cat, box, Jane, dog, mouse, London, <kc., A^c. These 
names to be examined, when the children will discover that they 
can bo arranged in four classes, e.y., Take the first word, 
“ book,'’ ask of what it is the name. If children do not give at 
once the w^ord “ thing,” ask who cixn give one name for book, 
chair, table, ka. AVnte ‘‘T” (for thing) beside “book,” and 
require children to find out the next name of a thing on the 
slate. Write “T ” beside that. All the names of things to bo 
marked. Then take the next words, “cat,” “Jane,” and 
“ London,” and treat them in a similar way. 

The names then to be written in four columns, with the titles, 
Persons, Plac^, Animals, and Things, at the head of each. Child- 
ren to I'epeat — “ There are four kinds of names, names of persons, 
names of places, names of animals, and names of things.” 

II. Name and Definition. — Children to bo told^that we have 
one name for all the^ woBds. They .are called Nouns. Children 
to read the Nouns from the Slate. To bo asked what a Noun is 
(A name.) Then ask how many kinds of names, and thus get the 
whole definition, which should be written on the Large Slate — 
A Noun is Hue name of a person^ ydace, animal^ or tiling, 

III. Exercises. — The definition should be read several times 
from the Slate, then repeated wi^rout the Slate, both simultane- 
ously and individually. 

Childreij to be required to give Nouns of all kinds. 

Teacher should write sentences on the Slate, children to pick 
out the Ncuna Children to pick out Nouns from their Heading 
Books, and as a home exercise they might write them. 
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MOTIONS OF THE EAHTH. 

1. The Earth Moves, 

When I wake on a briglit summer’s nK>rnirig, 1 find each day 
ilie sun shining in at my bedroom window (call this A and mark 
on Black Board). But when I go homo at twelve o’clock (mid- 
day) I do not find the sun in tho same position ; hut the blinds 
of another and always the same window (//) have to be let down 
to keep out the light of tho sun ; whilst in tho afternoon tho 
blinds of another (but each day tho same) window {(J) have to 
be lowered. Now I want you, children, to help mo to find out 
bow this is. 

Jf tho sun shine this morning into window A, and when I get 
home at tw(‘lve o’clock I find it shining into that marked ./>’, I 
shall be certain that either the sun or my house must have 
moved. You will say, if you go home with mo, and see the 
house apjiears in exactly tho same position as it always is, you 
are sure it is not my house that h?is moved. But do not just 
yet be too certain. Have you ever been sitting in a railway* 
train just starting from a station, wdiilst another train was 
standing still, on the lino close by you ? If so, no doubt you 
noticed that it seeimd as though the® other train was moving, 
whilst your train seemPAl to be stopping. \)r if your train was 
really still, and the other moving, it seeuml as though yours was 
moving and the other standing still. In fact, if you are in a 
railway-trdin, it is hard for you to toll whether it is your train 
or the other which is moving or stopping — any one may easily 
be deceived. And it is just^n this way that you and many 
others are deceived as to whether it is the eai*th or sun that 
moves. But learned men, who have thought very much about 

^ It has not been thought necessary to iii.sert in this lesson the figures 
referred to. because they are such as any ‘teacher, unable to construct them for 
himself, will find in any geographical text book. 
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this matter, and have studied to find out how the sun acts with 
r%ard to the moon and plsftaets (the largest and brightest stars 
seen in the sky), have settled this point for us — ^that it is the 
earth, not the sun, which actually moves, 

(Question on above, to see if scholars fully understand that 
the earth is not still, but moves with regard to the sun.JT 

II. The Earth Spins Hound Once a Day. 

Having now found that the earth moves, I want you to learn 
in what way it moves. I have hei-e in my hand a top — a 
castle top,” I think you call it — to be spuil with a string, 
SnpjKJse one of you to be asked to spin it (I have no doubt many 
of you could). Whilst it was spinning, some one of you might 
be able to take it up, and (spinning all the time) would be able 
to rest it on some .spot of your hand to spin, that it would go 
round so rapidly and be so steady as to appear to bo quite still 
— that it would, as you say, “go to sleep.” Now suppose the 
boy doing that were in a dark room, and instead of a top he had 
spinning on a spot in hi.s hand a very large ball with a small 
patch (A) of paper stuck on one side, having a pin driven jn 
the ball, whilst I stood near with a lighted candle. It is very 
easy to see that each time as the bit of paper came opposite the 
candle, it wo&ld be like my wundow A with the light shining 
fully upon it. But the .sun shone only once each day directly 
into my bedroom window A. What must I do with ray large 
ball to make the light shine fully on the paper id only once in 
a day — that is, hav<^the Ball exiwtly like our earth ? Make the 
ball move round once in a day. And that is 3 u.st what the earth 
does. It moves a.s though it spun on a pin, going round once 
in a day of twenty-four liours. This we call its daily motion : 
and so rapid i.s this movement, that you and I are now spinning 
round at the rate of about 500 miles an hour (in Great Britain).^ 
(Review, by questioning, the parts I. and II. already done.) 

i//. The Earth Travels Hound the Sun Once a Year. 

But we have something yet more to learn about the way the 
earth moves. Some boys are so clever (to come back to the top- 
^ At the equator, of course, the rate exceeds 1,000. 
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spinning) that they can, whilst the top is going round, take 
string with which they spin it, and tiraw the top about from one 
spot to another. Let us be supposed to draw the top around 
a mark on the floor, such as I make on the Black Board. Then 
you have your top spinning exactly in the way the earth goes 
round— that is, whilst it is spinning on the spike or point it is 
not still, like the top on your hand, but also going round a path, 
like your top might be drawn round a garden-path ; and this 
path (or orbit) in the case of the earth is the long journey it 
has to make once a year, requiring tho earth to travel at the 
rate of twenty *miles in a second. This we call the earth’s 
yearly motion. 

The earth then, you see, moves in two different ways, viz., 
spinning and travelling. It goes once a year (.365 days) round 
a path, with the sun in tho middle of this path. At the same 
time it also spins round once a day, that is to say 365 times, 
whilst it is going once round the sun. 

(Becapitulate.) 

IV, Effect of EartliS Spinning : Day and Night. 

We will now go back to the large ball spinning in a dark 
room with the light held near to it. You w^ll easily see 
that as often as the paper A comes opposite tho light, the half 
of the ball, on that side, will be light, and the other half dark. 
JSTow, as we h|ive seen, the earth goes round, as it were, on a 
pin (properly called its axis) only on<^ a day ; it must follow 
that at each turn or spin the earth makes, any spot like A will 
have light and dark, or, as we call it, day and night. We see, 
then, that day and night are caused by the constant spinning 
of the earth — that part being in the light of day which is near 
to the sun, whilst the part that is farthest away is in darkness. 

(Becapitulate.) 

V. Effect of the EartKs Travelling : the Seasons, 

And as the daily (spinning) motion of the earth gives us day 
and night, so the yearly (travelling) motion gives us our four 
seasons — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
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TliLs being ilie most diilicult part of our Lesson, I skall want 
fA' it your best attention.^ 

1 have already shown you the shape of the path around which 
the oartli travels whilst spinning. You would readily imagine 
that the eai’th must be wanner wdien at A and i?, nearer 
the sun (a 9), than at 0 and />, fartlier away. And thi% woiild 
be the case if the shape of the path or orbit had to be 
considered. 

Now all along wo have been supposing the earth to stand 
upHglit whilst s]>inning, but such is not really the case. It is 
tipp'd tt)wards one side, as 1 show on Black Board, and 
this ^Hipping” is the real cause of our seasons. For when the 
earth is at we, living in northern latitudes (or northern parts 
of the world)- say anywhere on tho lino ??^~-are more exposed 
to tho sun than at />, where we aro turned away from it. 
C^)n8e(p^ently at JJ wo have our winter, whilst at 0 we are in 
summer. At A and /) (between the other positions) we have 
a medium liesit answering to the seasons. Spring and Autumn, 

Vf, Unequal Lenjih of Days and Nights, 

Tho sirmo catiso (viz., tho earth’s h'aning to one side) w'hieh 
gives us the seasons also gives us our days and nights of un- 
equal length?. For when wo ai'e at t\ our days must bo long 
and nights short, whilst at 1) tlm reverse is the case, that is, we 
have long nights and shoi’t days. At A and B the days and 
nights are of the same length, 

(Hocfipitulato the wholi by Examination.) 

POINTS OF COMPASS. 

Four Cardinal Points, — Directions of Things a^out m. 

If I ask any boy in this class to point on tho map before us 
(have a map of England in frtnt) to the north, south, east, 
or west he w’ould I have no doubt be able to do it. lie would 
point to the bottom as south and to the top as north. If I ask 
the same boy to show me in which direction I must walk to go 

' It would perhaps lie best to tako fho seasons as a separate lesson, when 
the qno'ition might be mom fully entered mta 
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from a town in the south (at the botton of the map) to another in 
the north (at the top) I h()j>o he Vould not say, go upward, 
because it lies in an upward direction on the map ; or to walk 
to a town in the south, 1 hope he would not say go downwards 
as though it were through the floor But some boys without 
thinking* have given such answers. Let us try to see where 
the mistake arises. AVlnm you look at a map it is generally hung 
up before you so that all may see it more easily, but you do 
not by that plan see j)laces in their pro]>or positions. To do so 
the map must bo su]>[>osed to lie flat on the floor. But then 
comes tlie questidn, in what direction is it to lie on tlie floor ? 
Is the top of tlie map (the Jiorth) to lio nearest to, or farthest 
from me 1 We will see. Take tliis room now. We want 
to find out which is the north. Wo will suppose it to bo 
12 o’clock in tlu^ middle of the day. From our lessons on 
the motions of tlio earth wo have found that the sun sliiues in 
the south at that time. L(‘t us turn our back in that direction. 
Wo must then have our face to the north. The east will be on 
our right hitnd, and the west on our l(‘ft. Hero then wo find 
in.wiiicli direction to place the north of our map. Or again, 
suppose it is afteruoou or evening; the sun will then show us thu 
west. From this we may And the other tJireo points. Or in 
the early morning the sun finds for us the east. Again, W(‘ can 
make out the other jioiiits. So tliat you see wli(*n wc an* in any 
room, in any flidd, or on the sea,* when we want to find the 
direction in which we are to walk or sail, to gi‘t to a certain 
place, all that we need is to know whai? o’clo^jk it is, and to note 
(in the day time) the position of the sun. (To find our points of 
direction at night sliall be shown further on.) 

tSeveral examples of this should th(*n be tried, as — 

1 If I start at twelve o’clock to w^alk from iiondon to York 
(show on map) shall 1 go towards or aw'ay from the sun- will 
the Rim bo before my face or behind my back ? ” 

II. “ In starting the same journey early in the morning would 
the sun be shining in my Taco or elsewL.5rc? " 

III. “ A ship was wrecked, suppose in the English Channel. 
Two men who succeeded in getting into a boat wish to steer for 

^ The writer of course means wliei’c we know the loiifjitudo. 
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t]^© coast of England, How do they know which way to make 
for ] Suppose it be six o’clock on a summer’s evening, on which 
side of them must they keep the sun % 

In what I have hitherto said, I have supposed you to be able 
to know the time. Now I want you to be very exact in showing 
me the directions of noi*th, south, east, or west, and yet* find out 
your own time. The sun does not in summer rise in exactly the 
same part of the east as in winter. Neither does it set in the 
same part of the west. So the rising and setting of the sun 
will not give us an exact direction by which to find out our foili* 
points (north, south, east, west). We must lo6k to the sun at 
midday. But then to find wlien it is midday without a clock or 
watch is just the difficulty. Suppose I lock you up in a box, and 
take you to a field near this town, and then let you out, asking 
you to start and walk to the north of England, What would 
you do ? Find first when it is twelve o’clock — but how ? You 
have noticed that the sun rises higher and higher in the sky 
until midday, and then begins gradually to go down till it sets.. 
You know also that when you walk along a road with the sun low 
down in the sky, your botly throws a long shadow on the ground 
and when the sun is higher, your shadow is shorter. Wo have 
therefore thi^s law, “the higher the sun the shorter the shadow,” 
so that if a stick be stuck in the ground, and the time bo noticed 
at which tho shadow is shortest^ that time will be twelve o’clock. 
Well then having found the time, our task is easy, set your 
back to tho sun, and walking away from it, you Vill be going in 
a northerly direction;. 

But at night we have not the sun to help tis. You will say, 
how do we go on then ? In these northern countries we have a 
sot of stars called “ Charles’s Wain.” (See diagrain on Black 
Board.) These stars only move as a whole, that is, never change 
their position with regard to each other. The two stars I have 
marked A and B always point tofrards another star (marked P.^S*.), 
called the Polar or North Star. This is almost directly over the 
North Pole of the earth, so that at night the north is found for 
us, and from this we find any other point we may wish for. 

In southern countries (on the other side of the world) is foutid 
the Southern Cross (see diagram on Black Board) which points to 
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the South Pole, although not a South Polar Star, as we in 
England have a North Polar Star sli^wn by Charles’s Wain. 

^oie . — Numerous questions bearing upon every-day occurrences 
should be asked here as well as at other parts of the lesson, such 
as finding out tho various pai’ts of a house or town, marking 
north, jfcuth, east, or ^vest of towns, important buildings, or 
streets, the direction of one village from another, Are. 

Having thoroughly fixed in the minds of the children the four 
cardinal (chief) points, it will be easy at intervals to teach the 
others, as between north and east lies north-east, and so on of all 
the thirty-two prints of the entire compass. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE HUMAN EAR. 

Class . — Standards IV., V., and VI. 

Time. — Tliirty-five minutes. 

Aim . — To teach something of tlie structure of the ear and to 
•show the danger of injuring it. 

Methods. — Catechetical, picturing out and exhibitory, explana- 
tion and oral illustration. 

FcbcuUies to be Cultivated. — Reflection, memory, observation. 

Apparatus and Illustrations . — Rlack Board .s and easels for the 
abstract and sketch of the ear, chalk, duster, pointer, a bell, 
honey* comb, and a syringe. 

Tlie Abstract on the Black Board to consist of all subdivisions, 
and the underlined words in lid. I, tq be written out with tho 
help of the clas.s «as the lesson proceeds, aiM copied as a homo 
lesson afterwards. 


/. TJie> Parts of the Ear, 

Introduce the lesson by obtaipfng the names of the five senses, 
‘also the name of the organ by which we hear sounds. Write 
out The Human Ear as the subject of the lesson. 

(1) TliJt Outer Ear , — Explain that only a small portion of the 
ear can be seen and that this external part is nearly a semicircle. 
Draw from the class that this part is made of gristle covered with 
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i^iln sJdfiy and that it is folded into hollows or ridges. Lead them 
to SCO that if the ear A\er(? lint the .sounds would rebound, but 
being in hollows sounds ai-o i-ollected, as in the Whispering 
Gallery of vSt. Panl’.s (^ithedral. 

(2) T/f4i Middle Eai\~ Show by tho sketch that the passage 
from the outer ear is like a j>ijf(\ und .state that it is aboiStt an inch 
and a half lom/y also that it enters into a bone which encases the 
rest of tho oar. Draw fioiu tho girls that it contains a little wax. 
State that this soinotime.s accumulates in .such quantities that it 
causes doafiioss. 

(3) The. Inner Ear. — By observation of the sketch and by 
explanation, show that tlie end of the tube is coveied with a thin 
skin called the membrane of tho drum. Behind is a chamber full 
of air which is connected with the throat. If this were not the 
case tho mombrano of the drum would be strained by tho outer 
air and deafness would eiihiie. It is encased in tho hardest bone 
in tho body, which resembles a honey-comb (exhibit), and can be 
felt behind tlio outer car. Jnsido the chamber is a chain of 
bonos — the hammer, anvil, stirrup, and orb which move by the 
action of the muscles. Behind is a chamber called a labyrinth, 
(Explain.) 


II, How Sounds arc Conveyed to the Ear, 

Explain thiit when a sound is made, as by the \inging of a bell, 
the surrounduig air is {mshed out of its place, moves in waves 
and enters tho eai^ Then it presses against the membrane of 
the drum, which being kept on tho stretch by one muscle and 
slackened by another, gently moves the string of bones and they 
send the sounds into tb(‘ labyrinth. 


HI, Common Tract ices xchieh are Injurious to the Ear, 

(1) lioselng Ears, — Draw from the class that a blow on the ear 
causes a singing noise, and explain that the air has been forcibly 
pushed on the drum, which being so thin and unsupported might 
and often does burst, as the air cannot escape in any other way 
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except into the top of tho thimt. Dmw from them that deft- 
ness and nervousness fire thus produced. 

(2) Cotton tvooly pieces of fig atul onion constantly lce2)t in the 
AW.— Draw from the girls that wool keeps out the cold and 
wind, but sliould only be used when a i)erson is out of doors, as 
it irritfftes the skin, tis do the tig and onion. Explain that for 
the ear ache, hot water and flannel, or poppy head fomentations 
should bo applied. 

(3) lliroinng snow at^ or getting cold imter into the Ear. — Lend 
them to see that the ff)rmer is fipt to clog together find so cause 
inflammation and that the hitter causes giddiness. 

(4) Cleaning the 2)nssage8 of the Em\ First. With the screwed 
vp cM'mr of a towel, — Draw from the elas.s tluit this is to 1 ‘emove 
the wax, and from what they hfivo learnt they will see that it 
causes a pressure on the membmne of the drum and nuiy injure 
it. State that should deafness be caused by accumulation, careful 
syringing by a doctor will romovo it. Second. With an ear pick* 
j3raw from tho girls that a push or knock whilst using this might 
burst tho delicate membrane before s 2 >okcn of. Show that the 
ear should bo well wfished and dried every day, 

(Kecapit Illation to be used at the end of each head.) 


HOME LESSONS. 

Two essentials to success with these are required — System and 
Persistency. They should bo either fiily cfi^ried out or ontiiely 
let alone. If attempted by halves, tiouble, failure, and dis- 
appointment will result. Habits of caiolossnoss will likewise 
grow up in the pupils. On the contrary, if judiciously pursued, 
they will promote order, neatness, and perseverance. They will 
aid largely in strengthening tho memory, and also assist in the 
formation of self-reliance. Th^y are an excellent test of work 
done in the day, and afford opportunities to pirents to interest 
themselves in their children's studies. They servo likewise as a 
guide to chameter. Home lessons should commence early, even 
in Standard I. if carefully selected; e,g , a table, a little 
transcription, or an easy rhyme. In Standai’d II. writing from 
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memory may be added. Many little ones have excellent 
memories. Arithmetic wffch a little geography or spelling 
should bo set. In Standards IIL, IV., V., VI., the same gradua- 
tion and variety must bo carried out ; here geogitxphy, grammar, 
history, and mapping exercises may be added. All home woi'k 
should be done on paper and written in ink, except in Stifndard I. 
Slates are a source of much annoyance, and afford ready excuses, 
os|x?cial]y on wet days. The books should be ruled “ double 
small’* for legibility. There need not be much difficulty about 
procuring books. They can be had from \d. upwards. It is 
important to have a definite plan. Geometry, history, grammar, 
dm., on certain settled evenings. Tables, dates, and meanings 
should be required regularly, of course not in largo quantities. 
By this means much is learned imperceptibly. 

In upper classes parsing can be done daily. Experience 
and practice will suggest the variou.s modi ti cations required by 
circumstances, but in the main the foregoing may bo adopted. 
Composition may be largely used. Very few days pass in which 
some lessons will not be all the better learned for being I'e- 
written. A good system of Home Lessons prGs\ipposes , a 
special time for tliem, and that time invariably used. In 
addition, the scholars must have a due supply of suitable books, 
according to their ago and class ; they need not be costly. There 
will under any system, of course, be difficulties to encounter at 
first, but these will soon be overcome, even in country districts. 
Scholars will soon understand they are to have books — use them, 
and keep them. J^arenth too, in the end, will think more highly 
of the school where systematic home lessons are required, 
even though the fees be not so apparently cheap as at other 
schools. 


THE END. 


nionAun ci.av Avn sovr, i.iMrrfm, LO^’l>OK A>ri> bckciay. 
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THE REPUBLIC Ob PLATO Iianslatcd by J Li Davies, M A , and D J 
Vauoha?^ M A PoitSio 2 b od net 

BUimPHRO, Al'OLOGY, (RIJO, AND PH^FDO TransUted by F J 
Church Pott8\o 2s 6d not 

PHiPDRUS, L'iSlS, AND PROJAGORAS Iranslated by J WaiGHr, MA 
Pott Svo 28 ed net 

PLAUTUS— THE MOSTELLARl A. By Win iam Ramsay MA Ed by G G 
Ramsay, M A , Piolessor of Humanity, Univi laity ot Glasgow 8vo 14s 

PLINY —CORRESPONDENCE WITH JRAJAN 0 Plinii Caecilli Stcundl 
%)i8t»la‘ ad Traianum ImpcratoreHi cum Eiusdem RosponHis By B G 
Hardy M A. 8vo 10s 6d 

THE El HER PflNYS CHAPIERS ON HID HISTORY OF ARl Jrans 
lattd by K Jbx Biake (lissual lictuim at Oirton fAillego, Cambiidgo 
With Commentaiy and Intro luotion ly I Seliers, and Notea by Dr H 1 
Uri iohs 8vo 14s 

POLYBIUS —THE HISrORIES OF POLYBIUS Translated by E 8 Shuck 
BUROU, M A 2 vols Cl 8vo 24a 

SALLUST — CAl ILINE AN 1) JUGURTHA- rranslated by A. W Poi i ard BA 
Cl 8vo 6s UlE f AT II INE (seiaraUly) Ss 

SOPHOCLES — (EDI PUS 1 HE KING T'lanblated into Fnglish Veist by K I) A 
Morshfad M a , Assistant Master at Winchester l<oap bvo 8s 6d 

TACITUS —THE ANNAT S By G O Hoi brooxe M A Professor Of Latin in 
friuity College, Haitfci^, USA With Maps 8vo 168 
lUE ANNAIjS Translated by A J Church, M A , and W J Bbodbibii, M A 
With Maps Cr 8vo 7a Oct 

THE niSrORlES By Rev W A Spooner, M A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
CillcLf Oxford 8vo lOs 

THE HISTORY Iranslatel by A T Churoh, MA, and W ^ Drodribb 
MA With Map Cr 8vo 69 

THP AGRIOOL\ AND GERMANY, WIJH THE DIALOGUE ON ORATORY 
1 ranal ited by the same MithMaps (1 8\o 48 Od 

•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP lAOIlUS By A J Church, M A 
and W J Brodribb, M A leap 8vo Is Ud (Classical IP rite r$) 

THEOCRITUS* BIOK, AND MOSOHUS Translated by A Lang, M A. Pott 8vo 
2 b 6d net Also an Edition on Large I apor ICr 8vOj^ 9s 

THUCYDIDES —BOOK IV A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Pifnripal 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of tins Author By U v W G 
Rutherford, M A , LL D , Hca<lma8ter of Westminster 8vo 7s bd 
BOOK Vin By H 0 Goodhart M A., late Professor of Latin in the Uni 
versity of Bdmbuigh 8vo 9s 

VIRGIL ~ Tiunslated by J Lonsdai e M A , and B Lee, M A. G1 8vo Ss 6d 
THE ^BID Iranslated by J W Macxail, M A , hellow of Balhol College 
Oxford Cr 8vo Ts 6d 

XENOPHON —Translated by H G Dakyns, M A In four vols Cr 8vo Vol I 
The Anabasis, and JheHellenica Land U 10s ad Vol II Ucllenica 
HI -VII Agesilaus, the Polities, and Rerenues 10s 6d Vol HI Part I 
The Memorabilia and Apology, The Economist The Syinj stum and Hiero 
10s ed Vol in Partll The Chase, General oi Cavalry, I he Horse, and 
Horaemanahip Oil [Vol IV in the terete 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS 


GEAMMAB, OOMiK^SITION, & PHILOLOGY. 
Latin. 

-BBLOHBB.- SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I. By Rev. H. 
Bjslchbk, LL.I)., Rector ot tli« High School, Dunedin, N.2. Pott 8vo.* Is. 64 
KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

♦Part If., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXERCISES 
IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc. PottSvo. 2s. KEY, for Teachers only. Pott 8 vo. 
8s. net. 

•BRYANS.-~LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON OiBSAR’S GALLIC 
WAR, With a Classification of Ciesar’s Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on CdPsar’s Usages. By Clemknt Bbtakb, M.A. Ql. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for 
TeacUois only, 4s. 6d. net. 

CORNELL 0NIVERSIT7 STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILGLOGY. Edited by 

1. Plaoo, W. G Hai.k, and li. I. Whebler. I. The CCM-Constructions : their 
History and Functions. By W. Q. Hale. Part 1. Critical. Is. 8d. net Part 

2. Con^tructiw. 8s. 4d. net 11. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Ijinguage. By B. I. Wheeler. Is. 8d. net. 

♦ENGLAND.-BXEROISBS ON liATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 
WrrU REFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By B. 
B. Enolahi:), LittD. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 2s. 64 net 
OILDERSLEEVE-LODGE. LATIN GRAMMAR. By B. L. Qildebblebvb and 
G. Lodge. Srd Ed. Cr. 8vo. IK 

GILES.-A SHORT MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE PHII.OLOGY FOR 
OI.ASSIOAL STUDENTS. By P. Giles, M.A., Reader m Compaiative 
Philology m the University of Cambridge. Or. 8vo. lOs 6d. 
BADLEY.-BSSAYS, PHILOIXICIOAL AND CRITICAL. By James Hadlet, 
late PiofesHor m Yale College. 8vo. Ids. 

HODGSON.-MYTHOLOGY FOB LATIN VERSIFICATION. Fables for render- 
mg into Latin Veise. By P. Hodqsov, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Ed., 
revised by F. 0. Hodgson, M.A. Pott 8vo. 8s. 

HOBTON.SMITH.-THE THEORY OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN LATIN 
AND OlWfiBK. By R. Horton-Smith, M.A,, Q.C. 8vo. 21s. net, 
LINDSAY,-AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN TEXTUAL EMENDATION. 

By W. M. Lindsay, M.A , Jesus OoUege, Oxfoni. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
LTIPTON.-»*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By J, H. LiTPiON, Sur-Master of St. Paul's School. GL 8vo. 28. 6d, 
KEY TO PART IL (XXV.-O.), for Teacheri only. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
•AN INTRODUCTION TO IJkTIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
same. Ql. Svo. 8s. KEjX, fbr Teachers only. Ql. 8vo, 48. 6d, net 
•MAOMELLAN.-FIIBT LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. 0. MaomildaN, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

IIKAOMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. Globe 8vo. 

•FIRST PART. By A. H. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at St PanYsScbool. Ss. 64 
•SECOND PART, By A. M. Cook, M A., and W. B. P. Pantin, M.A. 48. 64 
MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Gl. Svo. . 

•FIRST PART, By A. M. Cook, M.A. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 
48. 6d. net. 

•SECOND PART By A. M. Cook, M. A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M. A. 28. KEY, 
for Teachers only. 4s. 6d. net 

•MACMILLAN'S LATIN READER.— i LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Haepy, M.A- Gl. Svo. 2g. 64 

MAOamJUUTS elementary LATIN-EN0LISB DICTIONARY. By B«v. 
Q. H. Kau., M.A. Or. Svo. 8s. 64 



ORAMMAB, COMPOSITION, AND PHII^OLOQY 11 

HEISSNEBf -LATIN PHRASE ROOK By 0 MnasBSR TnosUtad by U W 
AUDITK M a <irl 8V0 is (d 

MIDDLBTON — MILLS —SrUDBNTS COM^aVNION TO LATIN AUTJIOBS 
By Q MmuLKToN, M A , Lecturer m I it in Aberdeen University and T R 
Hilia With Introductory Note by W M R/cusay, Lf D Ciown 8vo 68 

NIXON -o-FARALLBL BZIRAOTS. Arranged for Iranslation into Bnglisli aud 
Latin, With Notes on Idioms By J E Nixon M A I ellow an i Oiasaical 
Lee t , King s Coll , Camb Pai 1 1 —Historical an i Kj ist >Kry Cr 8vo Ss 6(1 
PRQBBl BXIBACIB, Arranged for Iranslation into English and I atm, with 
General and Sj eclal Prefaces on Style and Idiom By the same I Oratoriial 
II Histoncal III Philosophical IV Anecdotes and Letters 2nd Kd 
enlarged to -80 pp Or 8vo ia 6d SBLBf I IONS PROM JHB SAME 2s tni 
KEY to “Prose Extracts (about 100 veisions), 28 6d net, to Paiillel Jx 
tracts (about 40), a few copies 2s net J or Icachers, from the Author only 
NIKON— SMITH —PARALLFL VERSE BX1BACT8 ON SAMP PJ AN I 
Elegiacs, II I^ncs , III Hexameters By J B Nixon, M A and P H t 
Smiih, MA Cr 8vo 5s 6d Paitl (siiaiately), Bligiats -s ul IvLYti 
(Selections frciii) each pait 28 6(1 net, from J F Nixon, Kinj,s College, Lamb 
•PANTIN— FIRST LAI IN \BRSB BOOK By W K P Panfin MA Assistant 
AlasieratSt Pauls School Ql 8vo Is 6d KEY, for loachers onl> 4s net 
•PEILE —A PRIME R OP PHII OLOGY By J Pkii f. Litt D , Master of Christ s 
College Cambri Ige Pott 8vo Is 

•POSTGATE — SBRMO I AflNUS A short Guide to laiin Pioso Composition 
By liof J P PosruiE Litt l> , i ellow of limit J folUge CambiKige Ql 
8vo 2s 6d KEY to bclecte 1 Passages G1 8vo 48 61 net 

POTTS —♦HINTS TCWARPS LAIIN PROSE COMPO&l I ION By A W Potts 
M A , LI D , Uti Fellow of St Johns College, Oaml i! ig( Ex f( ij Svo 
•PASSAGES FOR XRANSI AlION INTO LAIIN PROSE Eiit I wilh Nibs 
and Beftrencis to the ab >\e Kx fcip Svo 2s 6d KEY, for J tat htis only 
2s ed net 

•PRESTON —EXERCISES IN LATIN VFRSE OF VARIOUS KINDS By Rev 
G Preston Ql Svo 2s 6d KLY, for 1 eachers only Ql 8vo 58 net 
ROBY —Works by 11 J Roby M A Hte I ellow of St Johns College Cimbiidge 
A GRAMMAR OF IHB LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus to Suet ulus J art 
1 Sounls Tnflexu ns Woid ftnn ition Appendices Cr Svo 2s Part II 
Syntax, Prepositions etc lOa 61 
•SCHOOL LAIIN GRAMMAR Or 8vo 5s 

•aOBY-WILKINS -AN ELEMBN TARY LATIN GRAMMAR By H J Roi v 
M A , and Pi of A S Wn kins, LittO G1 Svo 28 6d 
•BUST -1 IRST STEPS TO 1 A UN PROSE COMPOSITION By Rev 0 Ki hi, 
MA Pott Svo la 6d Kl Y, for Teachers only ByW M Yatfs Pott Svo 
Ss 6d net $ 

•SIMPSON —LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS fasanan Pr se 
By F P Simpson, BA. Ex foap Svo 2s Bd I^Y, for Jeaohers only 
5s net 

THBING —A LATIN QRADUAI By the Rev E Thrino, M A , late Headmaatei 
of Uppingham A Fust Latin tonstruing Book Feat Svo s dd 
A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS Fcap Svo U 6d 
TINOB — GIUBEK AND LATIN GENERAL PAl^EKS By J li \iN<x, M A 
Assistant Master at Oundle School f /n j rep x niio i 

WELOH-DUFPIBLD - •LATIN ACCIDENCE AND BXEttOISFS ARUANGFD 
FOR BEGINNERS ByW Wbuh and V G Durrmtii) 1 t\ Svo Js ed 
•EXFKdSBS IN UNSEEN aRANSLAlION IN LATIN By the sam* 
Pott bvo Is 6d • 

WRIGHT —Works by J Wright, M A., late Headmaster of Sutton ( < Id field School 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR or the Form and Use of Worda in LaUn, 
With l^grStsiva Exercises Cr Svo 4s fid 
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OEKEK AKD LATIN CLASSICS 


THE SEVEN lUNOS OF ROME. An Easy Narratlvdi abridged ilrofo the First 
Book of Livy by t]to omihahm of Biflicult Passage ; oeing a First Latin Read 
me Book, vrith Grammatical iSotes and ViMjabulwy. Fcap. 8vo. B». 6d. 

FIKSt LATIN STEPS; or, AN INTRODUCTION BT A SERIES OP 
EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OP TUB LATIN LANGUAGE. Or. 8vo. Ss. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with Examples, Exercises, 
both Latin and English, on each Rule, and vocabularies. Cr. Bvo. 28. dd. 


Greek. 

BLAOKIB.-QRBKK AND ENGLISH DIAIXIGUBS FOR USB IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By Johk Stuart Blackif. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. Cr. 8V0. 28. «d. 

GILES.- See uiuler Latin. 

GOODWIN.— Works by W. W, Goodwin, LL.D., D.O.L., Professor of Greek In 
Harvard University. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. New 
Ed., revised and onlai ged. 8vo, 14s. 

*A GREEK GRAMMAR Or. 8vo. ds. 

•A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Or. 8vo. Si. 6d. 

HADLEY.— See under Latin. 

HADLBY-ALLEN,-A GREEK GRAMMAR FOB SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By Jamxs Hadlxy, late Piofessor in Yale College. Revised by P. Dk F. All*n, 
Pro1^,Bsor in Harvard College. Cr 8vo. 6a. 

•JACKSON.— FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By BnownxLD 
Jackson, M.A, Pott 8vo. la. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only, Pott 8vo. 
8s. 6d net. 

♦SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Examination 
Papers. By the same. PottSvo. 2s, 6d. KEY, for Teacliera only. PottSvo, 
88. Od. net. 

JANNARIS.-AN HISTORICAL GREEK GRAMMAR CHIEFLY OF THE 
AUTC DIALECT By A. N. Jannabis, Ph.D. 8vo. 26s. net. 

KTNASTON.-BXBRCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC, 
VERSE. By Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D., Professor of Classics m the University 
of Duiham. With Vocabulary. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Ss. KEY, for Teachers only. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

MAOKlB.-gARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev, B, C. Mac rib, M.A,, Clas&ical 
Master at Heversham Grammar School. GL 8vo. 48. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE.— Edited by Rev. W. G. BoTHSHVoaD, M.A., 
LL.D.. Headmaster of Westminster. Gl. 8vo. 

•FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR— ACCIDENCE, By the Editor. 2s. 

•FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR-SYNTAX. By the same. 2s. » 

ACCIDENCE AND SYNT.^ In one volume. 8s. 6d. 

•BAST EXEROISEi IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. ByH. G. UifDXRHltA* M.A, 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparato^ School. 2s. 

•A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK By Rev. W. A. HxaUD, M.A., 
Hesduiastei of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

•EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H, Nall, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Westminster School. 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF QREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. (At jwsjMmitiim. 

MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. Hw jnVIioisificm. 

elementary GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editor. [In pnpeiratfon, 

•MAOMXLLAK’S GREEK RBADEB.— STORIES AND LEOENPa A KM Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, imd Exercises. By F. H. OoLSOM, M.iu, 
Headmaster of Plymouth College, m. 8vp, 8s. 

•MARSHALL.— A TABLE OF IBBEGULAB GREEK VERBS, classified ieeoMIng 
to the arrangement of Curtiaa’a Greek Grammar. By J, M. M A n a W A U » la.A., 
Headnaaster of the Grammar School, Durham, avo. U. 



ANCIENT HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 


la 

•MAYOR»-4jBBBK for BKOINNERS. By Rev. J. B, Mayou, M,A, m 
Professor of OlassicAl Utmiore in Ring'&Collego, London. Part Avith 
VocabtiUry. Is. 6d. Patts II. and III., ymh Vocabulary and Indey. Fcap. 
8VO. Ss. ^ Complete in one VoL 4s. 6d. 

HALL.— A GBBBK-BNGLISH DICTIONARY, By Rev. G. H. Nall. [In prep. 

PBILE.~>S6e under Latin. 

B0TBBRFOED.— THE NEW PHRYNICHUS; toeing a Revised Teat of the Bcloga 
of the Grammarian Plirynlchus. With Introduction and Coinmeutary, By the 
Re#* W. G. RuTHEwroBD, M. A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo, 18a 

VlNGB.'~Bee under Latin. 

WHITE.— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin's Grbe}C Gram- 
XAR, and designed as an iiitrod action to the Anababis or XxnopRon. By 
John Wii*LiAMa Wjiitb, Assistant Professor of Greek m Harvard University, 
U.S. A Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. By J* Wright, 
M.A Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 


ANTIQUITIES, ANOIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

ARNOLD.— A HISTORY OP THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. Arhoijj, 
M.A, Or. 8vo. [In preparatvin 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OF ROME by the Ute Thohas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 58. 
•BBB8LY.-STORIBS FROM THE HISTORY OP ROME. By Mrs. Beeslv. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

BLAOKIB.— HORiB HELLENICAS. By John Sidart Blackix. 8vo. I2a 
BURY,— A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ABCADIU8 
TO IRENE, A.D. 895*800. By J. B. Bury, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OP GREECE. By the same. Cr, 8vo. [In preparaiim. 
BUT0HBR.-80MB ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. Butohkr, 
M.A, Professor of Greek, Edinburgh. 2nd Ed. revised. Cr. Svo. 7a net. 
^CLASSICAL WRITERS.— Edited by John R. Grsbn, M. A Fcap. 8v j! Is. Od. each. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prof. Luwis Campbell, M.A 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. Mahaffy, D.D. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. S. H. BurcHXR, M.A 
VIRGIL. By Prof. NsTTLiaHiP, M.A 
LIVY. Dy Rev. W. W. Capfs, M.A 

TACITUS. By A J. Ohuroh, M.A., and W. J. Bbodribr, M.A 
MILTON. By Rev. Stopford A. Brookx, M.A. % 

DRI8LBR*— CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF H.DlilSLBR. 8va 18a net 
EBVAH.-LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By A Erman. Translated by H. M. 

TiiuiUA Illustrated. Sup. Roy. Svo. 21s. net. 

EVANS*— CHAPTERS ON GREEK DRESS. By Lady Evans. Svo* 6s. net. 
POWLBB.-THB CITY-STATE OF TUB GREEKS AND ROMANS. By W 
Wards FSwlbr, M.A. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

FEBBMAM.— HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late Edward A FrxrmaH, D.O.L., 
LL.D. Second Series. (Greek and Roman History.] Svo. 10s. 6d, 
HISTORY OP FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN OREECB AND ITALY. 
Mew Edition. Ed. by J. B. Bury, M|A Ex. Cr. 8 to. ISs. 6d. 

GABDNBR. — HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By ERinbrr A 
GARDHraR. Extra Crown Svo. lUusttated. 10s. ; or in 2 parts, 58* eaeh. 
GARDNBIL-SAHOS and SAMIAN COINS. An Easay. By Perot GARxnrER, 
UttD., Professor of Ardusology In the University of OxfrmL Sva 7s. dd* 
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GRKEK AND LATIN CLASSICS 


SCmiPTUUBD TOMBS OP HBLLAS. Illiwtrated. Sup. Roy. 8vo. 268. net. 

BEDDES. -TllK PKOBt.RM <)P«THB HOMERIC POEMS. By Sir W. D. 
Qedorh, Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. 

GLADSTONE.— Works by the Rt. IJon. W. K. Gladstone, M.P. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OP HOMER Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

LANDMARKS OP HOMKHIO STUDY. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

^A PRIMER OP HOMER. Pott 8vo. Is. 

GOW.~A COMPANION TO SCH(M>L CLASSICS. By Jambs Gow, Litt.D., 
Head Master of the High School, Nottingham, Illustrated. Ch*. 8vo, <8. 

GREBNIDGE.— OUTLINES OP GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
A. II. J. Grrenioob, M.A. Ex. cr. 8vo. 5s. 

HARRISON -VERRALL. -MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OP ANCIENT 
ATHENS, Bv Margaret db G. Vjrrali^. With Introductory Essay and 
Archmo logical Commentary by Jane B. Harrison. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 

HOLM.- HISTORY OP GREECE. By Professor A. Holm. Authorised transla- 
tion revised by F. Cijirke, M.A, 4 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. Vols. I. -III. 
6s. net. each. Vol. IV, 7s 6d. not ^ 

JEBB. - Works by R. 0. JBnn, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
('ambriflpe. 

THE A1’'IT0 ORATORS PROM ANTIPHON TO ISABUS. 2 vols. 2ud Ed. 
Svo. 25s. 

*A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. Pott 8vo. Is. 

GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF GRKEK POETRY. Or. 8vo. 7s. net. 

JONES.-SKLECT PASSAGES PROM ANCIENT WRITERS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OP THE HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. Edited, with Translation 
and Notes, by H. Siuar'i Jones, M.A, Ex. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 

LANOIANL— ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIEa 
Bv RonoLPo Lanciani, Professor of Archeology in tlie University of Rome, 
lllusi rated. 4N>. 24s. 

PAGAN AND (TlULSTl AN ROME. By the same. Illustrated. 4to. 24s. 

THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF ANi’lKNT ROME. Ulus. Ci. Svo. 168. 

LEAP. -COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
Wai run Lpak, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAHAPPy,— Woiks by J. P. MAQArrr, D.f)., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Ancient History m the University of Dublin. 

S0(TAL life in GREECE ; from Homer to Menander. Or. Svo. 98. 

GREEK LW''B AND THOUGHT; from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 
Oi'iiqiiost 2nd Ed., enlarged. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE GREEK WOULD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybiua 
Cr. Svo 10s. 0d. 

PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. Cr. Svo. 7a. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE FrOLEMlE.S. Cr. Svo. 12*1. 6d. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 4th Ed. Illuat. <5r. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

A SURVEY OF GREEK HVILISATION. Ex. Cr. Svo. 6«. 

A HISTORY OP ^LASSIEAL GRKEK LITERATURE. Cr. Svo. Vol. 1. 
The Poets. Part I, Epic and Lyric. Part II. Dramatic. Vol. II. Prose Writers, 
Part L Herodotus to Plato, Part IL Isocrates to Aristotle, 4s. 6d, each Part 

•A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. Pott Svo. Is 

MAU.—POMPKII; ITS LIFE AND ART. By A. Man. Translated by F. W 
K13U9RV of tlie University of Michigan. [In the Press. 

MAYOR. -BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 
after HObnbe. By Prof. Joun K. B. Ma.you. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

MIDDLETON— MILLS. STUDENTS COMPANION TO LATIN AUTHORS, 
By G. Minni.rroK, M.A,, Lecturer in T«tin, Alierdeen Univensity, audT. H 
Mil 1 . 8 , M.A , CKs*4t(‘al lecturer, Oif»ns College, Manchester. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

NEWTON.-ESSA YS ON ART AND ARCHiEOIXlGY, By Sir CHABnaa Nbwtow. 
K.O.B., D.O.L. 128 6d. 

PATER.-PLATO AND PLAl’ONlHM. By Wai.tbb Patkb, M.A., Fellow of 
Brasenoae College, Oxford. Ex. Or. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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GREEK sAuDIKS. Extra Or. 8 vo. IOh. 6(J. 

PHILOLOGY.- TUB JOURNAL OP PHILOLPOY. Edited by W. A Wrioht, 
M.Am 1. Rywater, M.A., aud IL jACKaoN,Xitt.D. 4s. Cti. each (l»alf-yearlyX 
SOHMIDT— WHITE.— AN INTUOPUCTTON TO THE RHYTHMIC AND 
METRIC OF TUB CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. By Dr. J. H. IL Schmidt. 
Trauslalcil by John Williams White, ph.D. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
S0HREIBBR-ANDERS0N.-AT1.AS of CLASSICAL AROHAROLOOY. By 
Th. SciiREiBER, with English Text by Prof. W. 0. P. Anderson. Oblong 4t(), 
‘ilsanet. 

SCHDOHHARDT.— DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, 
MYCENA';, ORCIIOMKNOS, ITHACA, presented in the light of recent know- 
ledge. Byl)r. CAiiLSniuriiHARDP. Trans, by Eloen if. Sellers. 8vo. 18s.net. 
SBEBOHM.— STRUCTURE OF GREEK TRIBAL SOCIETY. By H. E. Skkbohm. 
8vo. 6s. net. 

SHUOKBURGH. — A HISTORY OP ROME. By B. S. Shuckbueoh, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. Rs. ()d. 

A HISTORY OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS. GI. 8vo. 3s. dd. 

SMITH.—A HANDBOOK ON GREEK PAINTING. By Okcil Smith, [fnprep. 
♦STEWART.— THE TALE OF THOYL Done into English by Aubrey Stewart. 
Gl. 8 VO 8fl. 0(1 , 

TARBBLL.-A HISTORY OP GREEK ART. By Prof. P. B. Tarbrij. Ex, 
Cr. 8vo. Cs. 

♦TOZER.— A PRIMER OP CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. P. Toebr, M.A. 

Pt)tt 8vo. la. ^ 

TSOUNTAS-MANATT.-THE MYCENAEAN AGE. By Dr. 0. Thoontas ami 
J. I. Manati, IvL.I). With an Introduction by Dr. Doiu'fkli). Ito. ills. 
TYRRBLL.-LAT1N POETRY. By Prof. R. Y. Tvuri'.ll, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s.net. 
WELKINS.-- ♦A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Wilkins, 
LIU.D., LL.D. 111. Pott bvo. la. 

♦A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By the flame. Pott 8vo. Is. 
WILKINS — FIDDES. A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIBS. By 
Prof, A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., and E. Fiddkh, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In jire/iurotio?/,. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AN!) 
LITERATURE. 

Engllsli ; Frenob ; German ; Modem Greek ; Italian ; SpaniCb. 

ENGLISH. 

•ABBOTT.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to Illustrate some 
of tlie Dillcrcni'es between El]ml>ethan and Moifcrn Knf{iiflh. By the Rev. K 
A. Abbott, D. 1). 01. 8vo. 6«. 

ADDISON.— ESSAYS. Chosen and Edited by J, U. Qrfien. Ilclpfl to the study 
of Green’s Addison. Pott 8vo. 2s. «fl. net. [In tht Prfss. 

•ADDISON— STEELE.— SELECTIONS FROM “THE 8PKOTAXOR.’* With In* 
troduction and Noloa, by K. Dkiohihin. Gl. 8vo. 2 k, <kl. 

•THE OOVEALEY PAPERS. With Introduction and Notes by K. DKimrroN. 
01. 8vo, Is. l)d. 

•ARNOLD.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes byO. C. Macaulay, 
M.A. 2s. Cd. 

•BACON.— ESSAYS, W^ith Introduction *rad Note.s, by F. G. Sblbv, M.A. Gl. 
8vo. Ss. ; sewed, 2». 8d. 

•THE ADVANCEMENT OP LEARNING. By the game. Gl. 8vo. Ihmk 1. 2s. 
Book tl. 4fl. 6d. 
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BATES -AN OUTLINR OF TIIF PliVEI OPMENI OF THE LARI V ENGLISH 
DRAMA LyK I Baiis rts 61 not 

BBOOKE — FARI Y BNOI ISU HTEBAJ URE By Rev Sroi ford A Bbookb 
M A 2 volK 8vo 20s n it 

KA HI Y BNGl ISU PUL TRY I if m its beginnings to tho Accession of Alfre 1 
Cr 8vo [In the Pn^s 

LNLT ISK LIlFRAfURF OUU Svf 3 m fd 
BBOWNING -A PRIMER OX BROWNING Bv F M Wilson G1 8vq is 6d 
•BUNYAN —THE PII GRIM 8 I'ROGRPSS With Introduction and Iife)tes by 
J Morrihok M A Globe 8vo Is )d sewed Is 6d 
BURBIB *KEBIEOTIONS ON IHE FRENCH REVOI BTION WUh Intro 
ductlon and N< tCM by F G Sflby MA G1 S\o 6s 
*S rEK( U ON C ONC IT lA riON W 1 1 II AMERICA OX AMI RIGAN 1 AXATION 
LKrrKRTOIHB SHFRIlPSOl BRlSrOI By tho same G1 8vo 38 6d 
BUTLER —HUDIBRAS With Introdnotion anl Nctes by Aivrkd Hilmes 
MA Fx leap 8vo Pirt I 8s 6d Paits 11 and III 48 61 
BYRON -ClllI 1)E HAROLD Edited by Prof E B Morris [In pr^ration 
CAMPBELL — feEI L( HONS With Introduction and Notes, by W I Wfbb, M A. 

Q1 8v( [In pr^aration 

OHAUOBB— APIUMFROFCHAITCER By A W li tlard M A. PottSvo Is 
WORKS OF CHAUCER Lilted by A W Pollard H I rank He vtu, Mark 
n 1 iDi r Li and W 8 M C >hmick Ci 8vo 3s t 1 
»bF r EC I IONS 1 ROM CANTERBURY 1 AT L8 With Introduction and Notes 
by 11 Corson 111) G1 be 8vo 4s 6d 
CANILRBURY lAIFS PdiUd by A W Poii abd M A ivols Q1 8\o lOs 
UIB mCHFSOl ( llAUCKR By C C owdfn < iarkr Cr Svo 7s 6d 
•CHOSEN ENGLISH —BEING 8EI EOT IONS X ROM WORDSWORTH BYRON 
SULIIFY LVMU SCOLl ByAoMEFiLis B A G1 Svo 2b (hI 
OOURTHOPE HISiORY OF FNGX ISU I OFIRY By W J Courthoff, M A 
V( Is 1 and 11 Svo 10s net each 

COWPER TASK an Epistle to Joseph Hill Esq Tirocinum or a Be 

\ ew of the bf I o( la and 1 ni Uistoet of John Gh pin Edited with Notes 
I y W Bf NHAM B I) G1 8vf Is 

THF lASK BOOK IV With Introduction and Notes by W T Wkub M A 
01 8^ ) Sew xl Is 

lUB TASK BOOK V With N 3tes G1 8vo Sewed 61 
’‘SEIECT LEPrEBS With Intri duction anl Notes by W T Werb, M A 
01 8v ^2s 61 

’'8UOR1BR POFMS With Introduction and Notes by W T Webb, M A G1 
8vo is 6d 

OEAIK-FXGLTSH PROSE SBLFCTIONS With Crltlial Introductions by 
various writers and General Introductions to each Jeriil Edited by Six 
Henry Craik KCB ILD InSvols CrSvo Vol I I4th to 16tli Century 
78 fid V<1 II 16Ui Oeutury to R< stc ration 78 61 Vol III 17th Century 
7s Id Vol IV l8thCe§tury 7« 6d Vol V l<»th Century 8s fid 
DONOVAN — ENGLWH IIIWrOlUOAL PLAYB By T Donovan 2 vols Cr 
8vo las 

^DRYDBN —SELECT PROSE WORKS Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof 0 D Yon IF Feap Svo 2s fid 

*BBLE01 SATlRBb With Introduction and Notes by J Chvrion Collins 
HA 01 8\b Is 91 

EMERSON --HISIOBY OF THE ENGLISH X ANGUAGE By<t F Emerson 
O r bvo fia 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH I^OUAGE Crown 8vo 
4s fid net 

GAYLEY -SELECTIONS OP THE BESl ENGLISH COMEDIES By 0 M 
Gayij!Y, Umversl^ of California ivols 
•GBORGE-Snxiwicw: POFMS OP BNOlJtND A Selection of English 
Patriotic Poetry With Notes by H B Gkorob, M A , and A Sioowioic, H A 
Globe 8va is fid 
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•OLOBE AeADBRS. Edited by i. F Mnsnoit ninatnied G1 Svo 

Primer I (48 pp) Iiimtr II (48 j»p ) 3d Utw k I (133 pp ) M 

Book II (186 pp ) lOd Book 111 (Jz pp ) Is Ui Book l\ (828 pp ) 
la 9d Bookv (408 pp) 2s BookVl (436 pp) 2s bd 
•THE SHORTER GLOBB BE&BEBS.'-lllustrated G1 b>o 
Primer I (48 pp) 3d Primei 11 (48 pp) 8(1 Book I (182 pp) 8d 
Book II (180 pp) lOd Book III (178 pp ) Is Book IV (182 pp ) 
Is Book V (216 IP ) Is 8d BookVl (228 pp ) Is 6d 
•GOl^SMITH — I HE 1 BAVBLLBRi or a Prospect of Society and Tar Dssxrtsd 
V iiLJioc With Nutts, by J W Hales, M A. Or 8vo 6(1 
•THE TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE With Introduction and 
Notes, by A Barrett, BA G1 8vo Is 9d Sepaiattly, Is each, sewed 
•THE VICAR Ol? WAKBUBLD With Intiodaction and Notes by M Ma( 
UILLAK BA 01 hvo 2s 6d 

•THE VICAR OF AVAlvBPIBLD With Memoir by Prof Masson G1 8vo Is 
SELECT BSSAiS With lutioduction and Notes, by Prof 0 1) Yonoe 
F cap 8vo 2s 6d 

♦(QOW —A METHOD OP ENGI IbH, for Secondary Schools Part I By James 
Gow, LittD “Q1 8vo 28 KEY By 1 B UARoy, B A 01 8vo 'is not 
*<M)YBN — PRINCIJ^LI' 8 OF ENGLISH fOMPObiriON riJROCGH ANAI YSlS 
AND SYNTHESIS By P Go\en G1 8vo 2s kPY 48 net 
♦GRAY —POEMS With Intioduction and Notes, by John Braoshaw, LL I) 
G1 8\o Is dd 

THE BARD, ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF LION ( OLLEOE With 
Notes Globe 8vo ()d 

BLliiGY WRITTEN INACOUNIRY CHURCHYARD With Notes G1 8vo 6d 
•HALES —Works by J W Hai eh, M A , Piofcssor of English I itcr iture at King s 
College, I ondon 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS With Notts PliilologitRl and Explanatory, and 
an Intioductioii on th( leaching of English Ix fcap 8vo 4s (d 
SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS Ex fcap 8vo Uninparaium 

HEATH— SHORT HISTORY 01 ENGI ISU LIIB IIAIUUE By 11 P Hkaiii, 
M A , Lecturer m Bedford College, L( udon [In preparation 

•HELPS —ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTBRVAI S OF BUSINESS With 
Introduction and Notes, by F J Rowe, M A , and W T Wfkb, M A 
Gl 8vo Is 9d 

JACOB— •CIVIL SERVICE REAPER By T Evan Jacob G1 8vo 28 
•CIVIL SERVICE LSSAY WRIT FR Gl 8vo 1h » 

•COMPANION 10 CIVIL SERVK C ESSAY \^RUl'B Gl 8vo Is Od 
•INDEXING AND PRECIS WRIlING Gl 8vo 2fl Cd 
JACOBS (JOSEPH)— ENGLISH STYLE AND COM POSH ION By Josxiu 
Jacobs, M A [In the Pn^s 

•JOHNSON —LIVES OF THE POETS The Six Chief Itvts (Milton Piyden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulays “Life of Johnson With Pro 
Dace and Notes by Matthpw Arwold < i 8»p 4s Cd 
•LIFE OP MILTON With Intioduction in 1 Notes by K IAiobtom Gl 8vo Is Od 
LIhEOPDRYDEN By P PmcRsoN [In preparation 

LIFE OP POPE By P Pxifiison [In pre^ oration 

KBLLNEE -HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGI ISH SYNIAX By L 
^itNERjPhD Gl 8vo 6s 

KBR— EPV/ AND ROMANCE Fasajs by W P Km, MA, Profeasor of 
English Language and Literature in Univcisity Colbge 8vo 10a net 
•KINGSLBY —WESTWARD UO ' By ( uarlus KI^OBLxy Abridged Edition fur 
Schools GL Svo Is t d 

•HEBBWARP THE WAKE By the same Gl Svo 3s 6d 
LAMB— TAIiES FROM SHAKEbPhARB With Introduction and Notes by 
Rev A Ainobb, LL D , Canon of Bnatol Pott Svo 2s 6 1 m t 
«THE ESSAYS OF ELIA 1st Senes By N L Hallward, M A., and S. C. 

B A Globe Svo $» , tewed, 2s 6d 
B 
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X4AH0UKP*-'PIEBS !1HB PLOUGHMAN Edited hj HUs i Couahs. 

Welleeley CoUege ^ [IntMPrm 

LEWIS— A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH By K H I.kwis, PhD 
Or 8vo 86 6d net 

f^LimATORB PRIMERS -Edited I)yJ ILURFfiN LLD PottSvo U eacli 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR By Hetr R Mobeis LI D 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES By R Moekib LLD and H 0 
Bowbb, M a 

EXEROlte ON MORRIS S PRIMER OP ENGLISH GRAMMAR. nBy J 
WOTHBEEnr, M A New Edition 1894 
ENGLISH COMPOSIJ ION By Professor JOHir Nichol 
(JUKSTIONS AND BXKKCISKS ON BNOLISH COMBOSITION By PioC 
NiruoL and Prof W 8 M*Cobmyok 
ENGLISH LITBRAIURB By STOProBO Bbookb, M A 
8HAK8PERB By Professor Bowow. 

CHAUCER By A W Pollaeo, M A 

SPENSER Bv Prof J W Haipb [/u oreiaraRou 

THE CHILDRENS aREASURY OP LYRICAL POETRY Selected and 
arranged with Notes by I* ranc is Tubnbe Palqravs lu iVo Paris li each 
PHILOLOGY ByJ Prile IittD 
ROMAN I ITBRATURB By Prof A 8 Wilkins, Litt D 
GREEK LITERATURE By Prof Jebb Iitt I> 

HOMER By the Rt Hon W B Gladstone M P 
A HISTORY OF ENGU8H LITERATURE IN FOUR VOLUMES Or 8 to 
V AHl \ BNGI ISH LHERAf URE By BtuppoRd Brooke M A [M (h» Prm 
ELI/ABRIHAN LITERATURE (1660-1666) By Prof G Saintsbubt 78 6d 
BIGHPEENm OKNfURY LIIERATURB (1660-1780) By Edmund Gossb 
M A 7s 6d 

MNETEKNIH CINTURY LITERATURE By Prof 0 Sa^intsbury 78 0d 
LITTLEDALB ESSAYS ON TENNYSON 8 IDYLLS OP IHB KING By H 
Lmii<DAiB MA Ci 8vo 4s Cd 

MACAULAY -^KSSAY ON LORD CLIVE With Introduction and Notes by 
K Dkiuhion G1 8vo 26 

♦ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS Bv the same G1 8vo 28 6d 
ESSAY ON ADDISON By Prof J W Hales M A G1 8vo {In th» Press 
♦ESSAY ON BOSWELL S LIKE OP JOHNSON By R F Winoh, M A G1 8vo 
28 6d 

LAYS OF ^riENT ROME By W T Webb, M A 
MACLEAN -Ul D AND MIDDLE ENGLISH READER With Notes and Voca 
bulary by Prof G E Maclean Cr 8vo 8s not 
♦MAOMILLAK'S GEOGRAPHY READERS (See Geography, p 56.) 
♦MACMILLAN'S HISTORY READERS (See History, p 50 ) 

♦MACMILLAN'S NEW LITERARY READERS -lUostrated Globe Svo 
Reading Sheets 12i Primers 1 (32 pp) 4d lL(48pp), 4d Inlhnt Reader 
(80 pp) 6d Books I (mpp) 8U , 11 (128 pp) lOd , III (122ppX 1» , 
IV (206 IP) Is M V (Y40pp), is 6d , VI (256pp),l8 6d. 
♦MACMHXAN'S BEADING BOOKS 

PRIMER 18mo (48 pp) 2d BOOK I (96 pp) 4d BOOK II (144 pp) 
5d BOOR III <160 pp) 6d BOOK IV (mpp) 8d BOOK V (m 
pn ) la, BOOK VI Or Svo (430 pp ) 28 
Book VI is fitted for Higher Classes and as an Introduction to Ltteratuie. 

♦MACMILLAN’S RECITATION CARDS AND BOOKS Selectiona firom T»nnt 
SON, KmosLBY, Matthew Arnoid (hristina Bossetti, Doyle. Annotated 
Cr Svo Nos 1 to 1$, Id each , Nos 19 to 42, 2d each Complete set in 
Thumb Case 8s. 6d 

MROMHiUUrS RECITATION BOOKK> Second Series Nos 48 to 57, Id each, 
Nda 58tQ66,2d each 

♦MAOMXUiAN'S OITICIAL COPY BOOKS -t to YIIL Post Oblong 2tL eteh. 
MACMIMiAirS **OFn01AL * WRmNG CBABTS<*Nob I tolV fi«,6d<eaeK 
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«SCALORir.~MORTB D'ARTHUR. Selaotod and E<lit 0 d, with Introduction and . 
Notes, Vy A. T. Martin, M.A. GL 8vo.§ 6d. 

MtARm-^^rnK posrs hour: JPoetry selected for Children. By Francks 
Martin. 18mo. 28. .6d. 

♦SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. Pott 8vo. 8a. 6d. 

«MILTON,~PARADISB LOST. Books L and II. With Introtluction and Notes, 
by Miorakl Macmillan, B.A. Gh Svo. Is. Od. Books I. IL lU. IV. separ- 
ately, Is. 8d. ; sewed. Is. each. 

♦UALLEGRO, IL PBNSBROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, Ac. With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Brll, M.A. Gl. Sro. Is. dd. 

*COMtJS. By the same. Gl. Svo. Is. 8d. 

*8AMSON AQON1STB8. By H, M. Percival, M. A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Presidency College, Calcutta. Gl. Svo. 2s. 

♦TRACTATE OP EDUCATION. By B. B. Morris, M.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Melbourne University. 01. Svo. Is. 9d. 

•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MILTON. By Sxopford Brookr 
M.A. Pcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Clamcal Writers,) 

MORRI8.-*>Workriby the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 

•A PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Pott Svo. Is. 

•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word- Formation. New Edition, revised by Henr^ 
Rradlky, M.A. Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. 

•HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, with Chapters on the 
Development of the Language, and on Word- Formation. New Edition, revised 
by L, Kellner, Ph.D., and Henry BbapLey, M.A. Gl. Svo. as. 

OLffHANT.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kihgtor 
Oliphant. 2nd Ed. Gl. SVo. 8s. 

THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2vols. Or. Svo, 218. 

PALGRAVB.~-THB GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Selected 
by F. T. Palqravb. Pott Svo. 28. 6d. net. •SECOND SERIES. Pott 8to. 
28. 6d. net. 

•BOOK SECOND. With Introduction and Notes by W. Belu Gl. Svo. Ss. ad 

•THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OP LYRICAL POETRY. Selected by F. T. 

* Pai^Oravs. Pott Svo. 28. ad. net. Also in Two Parts. Is. each. 

PATMORS.»THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POBTK 
Selected by Coventry Patmore. Pott Svo. 2b. 6<i. net, 

POPE,--«BSSAY ON MAN. Epistles I.-IY. Editedby Ft of. E. E. Morris. lB.9d. 

essay ON MAN. Epistle f. With Notes. Gl. Svo. Sowed, 6d. 

•ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Edited by J. Ohurton Collins, M. A. Is, 9d, 

•RAN80UB.— SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PIX>TS. By Cyril 
Ransoms, M.A. Cr. Svo. Ss. ad. Also HAMLEJ', MACBE'rH, THE TEM- 
PEST, dd. each, sewed. 

•RYLAED.-OHRONOLOQIOAL outlines of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By F. Rylakx), M.A. Cr. Svo. as. . 

SAINTSBUBY —A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. 
G. Saintsbury. {In preparation, 

600TT.-«LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
Edited by Francis Turner Palorave. Gi. Svo. Is. 

•THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and NotM, by G. H. 
StVart. M.A., and E. H. Bluot, B.A Gl. Svo. 28. Canto I. 9d. Cantos I. 
to in. End IV. to VI. Is. Sd. each. Sewed, Is. each. 

•MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By F. T. Palorave. GL Svo. Is. 

•MARION. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A 
Gh Svo. Ss. ; sewed, 28. Sd. 

•THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By^. H. Stuart, H.A. Gl. STO. fia 6d. 
sewed, 28. Canto I., 9d. 

•BOKEBY. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Malmiilan, B.A 
Gi Svo. Ss. ; sewed, 2s. ad. 

8HAES8PSABS.-U 8HAKE8FBARTAN GBAMMAB. (SssAbkott.) 
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*A lUUMBB OF SHAKBSPBRK By Prof Dowpen Polt 8vo Is 

«SHOBT SiUDlEd UF BHAKES^AKE H PLOIS (5ee Ransoms ) 

*1HBTEMPBSL With Intml action ai»d Notes, by K DeigAion G1 8vo Is Mi 

"MUCH ADO ABOUT NOrHING By the same 2b 

*A MIDSUMMER NIGHl S DREAM By the same Is 

*THE MERCHANT OP VENICE Bj tlie same la 9d 

*AH YOU LIKE If By the same Is 9d 

♦TWBLUH NIGHT By the same Is M 

«THB WrN7 EB S TALE By the same 2s 

•KING JOHN By the same la 9d 

•RICHARD 11 By the same Is 9d 

•HENRY IV —PART I By the same 2s fid , sewed, 2« 

•HLNHY IV -PART II By the same 2s Od , sewed, 2s 
MIENRY V By the same Is 9d 

♦RICUAKI) ni By C H Tawney, M A 28 6d , sewed, 2s 
•HENRY VIII Byk Deighton Is M 
•rOUIOLANUS By the same 2s fid , sewed, 28 
•ROMEO AND JULII 1 By the same 2s od , sewed, 2s 
•JULIUS CA1.SAR By the same Is 9d 
•MACBETH By the same Is 9d 
•HAMLET By the same 2s fid , sewed, 2s 
•KINO LEAR By the same Is 9d 
•01 HELLO By the same 2s 

•ANIONY AND CLEOPATRA By the same 28 fid sewed, 28 
•GYMBBLINE By the same 2a od , sewed, 28 

«SONNENSOHE1N>-MEIKLBJOHN THE ENGLJbll MEIHODOF lEACUlNG 
TO READ By A SoivNEMacHaiH and J M D Mfikifioiin, M A Fcap bvo 
THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Iwo i ettu Wmds in the Jjan 
guace 8d , sewed Id (Also m i arge Typo on Shrits for School Walls 6s ) 
TllK FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short \ owels w ith Single Consonants / 1 
IHB SECOND COUUSF with Combinations and Bridfe,es, consisting of Shoit 
Vowels with Double f onaonauts 7d 

THE IIIIRD AND hOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long Vowels, and all 
the Double Vowels in the Language 7d 

•SOUTHEY.— LI BE OF NBISON With Introduction and Notes, by Michael 
Macmujuln, BA Gl 8vo 3s , sewed, 2s fid 
•SPENSER -THE FAIRIE QUBENE Book 1 With liitzoduotion and Notes, 
by H M Pebcivai , M A Gl 8vo Ts sewed 2s fid 
•THE SUEraEAIU) S CALENDAR With Introduction, Notes, and Glossiry, 
bj Prof 0 U Hkrfohd, Litt D (11 Svo 28 fid 
A PRIMER Oh SPENSER ByPiof J W Haifs [Inpreparatum 

•STEELE — 8ELKC1IONS FROM STFhLES CONIRlBUnONS TO **THE 
TAILER ' With Introduction and Notes by L F Stekik, M A 2s 
TAYLOR.- WORDS AND PLACES , or, Etymological Illusttatlons of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography By Itev Isaac Jatlor, Litt D Gl Svo. fis 
TENNYSON.-! HE (^pLLECffBD WORKS In 4 Parts Or Svo 2s. fid each 
•1ENNY80N FOR TUB YOUNG F iited by the Rev Alfred Aingfr, LL D , 
Canon of Bristol Pott Svo Is net 

•SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON With InlrodnctJon and Notes, by J J 
Rows, M A., and W T Wran, M A Gl Svo Ss fid or m two parts 
Parti 2S 6d PartU 28 fid 

MORTB D ARTHUR By F J Rows, M A ,and W T WknB,M A« Gl Svo la 
•ENOCH ARDEN By W T Webb M A. Gl 8io 28 iM 
•AYI^MEHS FIELD By W T Wfbb, M A 01 Svo 2s fid 
•THE PRINCESS A MfSDLBT By P M Waliacb, M A Gl Svo % fid 
•THE COMING OP ARTHUR, and THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. By F J 
Rowf, M a Gl 6V0 28 fid • 

•GARETH AND LYNETTB ByG C Macaiiat, MA Gl Svo 2s fid 
•GERAINT AND ENID, and THE MARRUQE OF GERAINT By G. 0. 

Macaulay, M A. QI Svo 2s Od. 

•THE HOLY GRAIL. By G C. Macaulay, M.A. Oi Svo 2a fid 
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♦LANCSstoT AND ELAINE. By P. J. Kowk* M.A. 01. Svo. 2b, 6d. 

♦GUINEVERE. By G. 0. Macaulay, M.A^ G1. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THEING.*-THB ELEMENTS OP GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 'ENGLISH. By 
Edward Thring, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. Pott Svo. 2s. 

•VAUGHAN.—WORDS PROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vaughan. Pott Svo. Is. 

WARD.—THE ENGLISH POETa Selections, with CHtioal Introduotions by 
various Writers. Edited by T. H. Wari>, M.A. 4 Vola, Or. Svo. Vol. 1. 
Chaucsr to Donnb.— -Vol. 11. Ben Jonson to Dbydbn.— VoL III. Addison to 
lk.AXB.-~>2nd Ed. 78. 6d. each. Vol. IV. Wordsworth to 1'snnyson. Sb. Sd* 
Appendix to Vol, IV. 28. 

WARD.-A HISTORY OP ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE, TO THE 
DEATH OP QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Principal of Owens 
College, Manchester. 2 vola. Svo. [New Ed. in the Press. 

WHITCOMB.— CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OP AMERICAN LITBIUTURB, 
By L, S. Whitcomb. Cr. Svo. 68. net. 

♦W00D,-W0RD.BU1LDING, TRANSCRIPTION, AND COMPOSITION. By 
XL S. Wood. Parts I. and XL, 2d. each ; III. and IV., Sd. each ; V., 6d. 

* [VL, VII, ia prsparotioN. 

WOODS.— ♦A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d, 

♦A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By the same. 4s. 6d.; or, Two Ports. 28. 6d. each. 

♦A THIRD POETRY BOOK, By the same. 4s. 6d. 

HTMNH FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. By the same. Pott Svo. Is. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH.— ♦SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by W. T. Webb, 
M.A. Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. ; or, Part I. Is. 9d, Part 11. Is. 9d. 

POEMS OP WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by M. Arnold. Pott Svo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

HELPS TO THE STUDY OP ARNOLD’S WORDSWORTH. By R. Wiiron, 
B.A. Ql. Svo. Sewed. Is. net. 

WULKER.— ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By R. W. Wulker. TransUted 
by A. W. Deerino and C. P. M'Cldmpha, [In the Press, 

YONGE.— ♦A BOOK OP GOLDEN DEEDS. ByaM.YoNGE. Pott Svo. 28.6d.net. 

♦THE LANCES OP LYNWOOD, By the same. Abridged Edition. Gl.Svo. Is. (hi 

FRENCH. 

BEAUMARCHAIS.-LE BARBTER OB SEVILLE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by L. P. Blouet. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. ^ 

♦BOWEN.-PIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Oourthope Bowen, M.A. 
Gl. Svo. is, 

BRBYMANN.— FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. By IH rmann Bketmann, 
Pb.D. , Professor of Philology m the University of Munich. Ex. fcap, Svo. 4s. 6d. 

SECOND FBiENOH EXERCISE BOOK. By the same. Ex. fcap. Svo, 2s. 6fl. 

DBLBOS.-LEOTURES MARITIMBS. By Prof, L. Dklbos, H.M.S. Britannia 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. net. t i 

SEA STORIES FOR FRENCH COMPOSITION. Fcap. Svo. 28. net. 

EUGENE— DURIAUX.— THE STUDY OF FRENCH. According to the Best 
and Newest Systems. By A. F, SuohNE and H. B. Duhiaux. Cr. Sva 
Bs. 6d. Exercise Books, In 8 Psrts. 6d. each. 

FASNAOHT.— Works by G. B. Pasnacht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 

THE ORGANIC METHOD OP STUDYING LANGUAGES. GL Svo. I. French. 
Ss. Od. 

♦AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

♦A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOE SCHOOLS, Or. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

♦FRENCH LESSONS FOR MIDDLE FORMS. Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. 

SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE GRllAT FRENCH WRITERS, 17th, 18th, and 
19th Centuries, Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MAOMXLLAM’8 primary SERIES OF FRENCH READING BOOKR-Edlted by 
0. E. Fasnac^v. Illnstrstions, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exerulsea GL Svo. 
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•FRENCH READINGS EOR CHILDKKN. By G. B. Fasi?aoht. Is. M. 
•OORNAZ-NOS BNFANrS BT LEURS AMIS. By Edith Hahvby. I#i. 6d. . 
•PE MAXSTBB<-LA JEUNB BlBfffilBNNE BT LU LEFBECX DB LA CITE 
CAOSTE. By Stiepvahb Bablrt, £.Sc. Is. 6d. 

DE MAI8TBK-VOYAGE AUTOUR DB MA OHAMBRB. By G. B. FAfSNAOHT 

llnthaPrass, 

•FLOBIAN— FABLBS. By Rev. Cbableh Teld, M.A. Is. 6d, 
•FEAZBK-^SCBNBS OF FAMILIAR LIFE. Arranged progressively for Stttdentb 
of Colloquial Freneh. By Mrs. J. G. Frazkr. Is. 

•LA FONTAINB-SBIjECT FABLES. By L. M. Momaety, B.A. Ss. 6d.^ 
•MOLESWOETH—FRBNOH LIFE IN LEITERS. By Mrs. Molbbwobtb. Is. 6d. 
•OGEH-FRENOH FROSB FOR TUB YOUNG. Edited by Victor Oqer. 

[in prepa/ration, 

•OOBR— FRENCH POBTRY FOR THE YOUNG. By the same. Is. M. 
•PBRRAULT— CONTES DB FEES. By G. B. Fashacht. Is. 6d. 

SCIUBB— LB VBRRB D'BAU. [In preparatUyn 

•SOUVBSTRB-UN PH1LOSOPBB SOUS LBS TOITS. By L. M. MoriarTv, B. A. 
2s. 6d. 

•SOUVESTRB-^LE SERF. By H. E. Bbhthok, B.A. Is. 6d. 

•toOUVBSl’KB— LB CHBVRTBR DE LORRAINE. By H. B. Behthok, B.A 

Is. ad. 

MACMILLAN'S PBOGRBSSIVB FRENCH COUR8E.->By G. B. Fashaoht. G1. 8vo. 
•First Ycak, Basy Ijessous on the Re'^^ular Accidence. Is. 

•BUPPLBMIiMTART BZKRCISES TO FIRST YRAR. IS. 

•Srcokd Yulr, an Bleinentary Grammar with Exercises, Notes, and Vocabularies. 28. 
•Third Ykak, a ^tematic Syntax, and Lessons tn Composition. 28. 6d. 

THE TBAOHBR’S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. With Copious Notes, 
Hints tor Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Bemarlcs, etc. By 
O. E. Fasnaoht. G1. 8vo. Bach Year, 4s. 6d. net. 

•MAOMILLAN*S FRENCH OOMPOSmON.-By G. B. Pasnacht. First Course. 
Elemental y. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. Second Course. Advanced. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Oonrse. Parts L and IT. 8s. 6d. 

THK TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. By G. B. Pasnacht. 

Bx. fcap. Svo. Part 1. 4s. 6d. net. Part 11. 58. net. 

A SPECIE VOCABULARY TO MACMILLAN’S SECOND COURSE OP 
PRENCU COMPOSITION. By the same. [In the Press. 

MACMHiLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. ByG. B.Fasnaczit. OlSvo. 
•First Ybai^ containing Tales, Histoncal Extracts, Letters, Dialogues, Ballads, 
Nurseir ScMigs, etc., with Two Vocabularies : (1) in the order of subjects ; 
(2) in alphabetical Older. With Imitative Exercises. 28. 6d. 

•Sroond Ykar, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 
Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, etc. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. dd. 
MACMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Ed.byG.B.FA8HACHT. FottSvo. 
•OORNBILLE-LB OID. By G. B. Fashacht. Is. 

•DUMAB-^LES DEMOISELLES DB ST. GYR. By Victor Ooxrr Is. 6d. 
•FRAZER-FRENCH PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. By Mrs. J. 0. Frazbr. With 
an Introduction hy^iss B. W. HuaiiKs, Cambridge Teachers College. Is. 6d 
•MERIMEE— COIXIOTA. By G. E. Fasnaoht. 2b. 

MODERN FRENCH LYRICS. By H. E. Bbrthok, B.A. [In the Pre« 

MODERN FRENCH PROSE WRITERS. By the same; iInthePrei,s 

•M0LIERE--L'AYARB. By L M. MourARTY, B. A Is. 

•MOLIERE-LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMMS. By the same. Is. 6d. 
«MOLIBRB-^LBS femmes SAVANTES. By G. E. FASNAcaT. Is.. 
•MOLIEBE— LB MALADB IMAGINAIRB. By the same. Is. 6d. 
•MOLIEBE—LE MISANTHROPE, By the same. la 
•MOLIJfcBB— LB MEDECIN MALQRE LUr. By the same, la 
•MOLIRRB-LES PHBOIEUSES RIDICULES. By the same, la 
•RACINE- BRITANNICUS. By E. Pki« 18 S 1 kr, M.A. 2a 
•FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HI81XIRY. Selected from various 
Auth<MrSt by 0. CoLnaeK, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 4a Cd. 

•SAND, GEORGE-LA MARE AU DIABLE. By W. B, RcrsastA, M.A, 
Araistant Master at Halleybury. la 
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JULBS-MADKMOISBLLE D» LA SBIQUARB. By H. a 
Assistant Master at Winchester. I4 6d. 
*VOLTAlBB-*OHABLBBXn. By O. B. FaI&acut. Ss. ed. 
MAONBMAT.-MAGNBNArS METHOD, FRENCH PBAOTIOAL COURSE. 
By JvLVB Maonukat. Gl. Sro. Ss 

•MASSON.— A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Adapted h:om the Diotionanes of Prof. A. Elwall. By G. Masson. Cr.Svo. 8s. 6d, 
LA L YHE FRANQAISE. Selecterl and arranged with Notes. PottSvo. 28.6d.net. 
*PBLi™iEB.~PRENOH ROOTS AND THEIR PAMlLISa A Synthetic 
Vocabulary, based upon Derivations. By E. Fsllissibr, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Cbfton College. Gl. 8vo. 6 b. 

»PLAN.--SBLBCTI0k8 OF FRENCH IDIOMS. By Madame Ph. Plan, With 
a Preface by P. F. Roobt. Gl. 8vo. Ss. 6d 
8IEPMANNB FRENCH SERIES. Crown Svo. 

Notc,— T hose marked • are ready ; those marked t are in the press, and the others 
are in preparation. 

ELEMENTARY. 

OOPPiSB-~OONTES CHOISIS. By Miss M. Skbat, Bradford High School. 
SOUVESTRB~LB CHASSEUR DB CHAMOIS. By F. Voobusano, Ripon 
Grammar School. 

DUMAS-HISTOIRB DE NAPOLEON. By W. W. Vauqhan, Clifton College. 
BIART— MONSIEUR PINSON. By Otto Siei>mann, Clifton College, 
DBSNOYBRS-JBAN.PAUL CHOPPABT. By L. von Glbhn, Clifton CoUege. 

ADVANCED. 

DAUDBT— TARTARIN DB TARASCON. By Otto Siepmann, Clifton College 
tSANDHAU — SACS BT PAROHKMINa By EuokNi Pblljssibr, Lyc6e 
Rochefort. 

fTHBURIET— L'ABBB DANIEL. By Paul Dbbaobs, Cheltenham College. 
tDE BBRNARD—L’ ANNBAU D’AROBNT. By Louis Srbs, Wellington College 
fDB LA BRftTE— MON ONCLB BT MON CURJfi. By E. Goldbbro, IVsn* 
bridge School. 

DB VIGNY-OINQ mars (AbridgedX By G. O. Loans, St. Paul's School. 
HUCiO— RUT BLAS. By C. BivBNor, Mason Science College. 
fPOUVlLLON— PBTITES AMBS. By S. Barlbt, Mercers’ School Lf>n<lon. 

DE VOGUtt-CCEUES RUSSES. By B. Pellissier, Iyc6e Rochefort. 
•MICHAUD— LA PREMIERE CROISADK. By V. Houghton, ITie College, 
Isleworth. 28. dd. 

Others to/ollm. 

1STORM.— FRENCH DIALOGUSa A Systematio Introduction to the 
Grammar ana Idiom of spoken French. By Joh. Storm, LL.D. Intel mediate 
Course. Translated by G. Macdonald, M ^ Cheaper Issue. Or. Svo. 
2s. 6d. ' 

GERMAN. 

»BBBAGHEL.— A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. Otto Bbhaohbl, Translate*! by Emil Tabchmann, 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Sydney. GL Svo. Ss. 6d. 

SUOHHEIM— DEUTSCHE LYRIK The Golden Treasury of the l»est German 
Lyrical Poems. Elected by Dr. Bucmrjsim. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6<l. net. 

R af LA DEN UND BOMANZEN. Selection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. By the same. Pott 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

BEINB.— SELECT LYRICS. Edited byiDr. Buchhbim. Pott 8vo. 2 h. 6fl net. 
BUSS.— A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, by means of 
Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the leading Rules of Grammar 
By H. 0. O. Huss^ Ph.D. Or. Svo. 5s. 
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HAOMIUiAK’S PRIMAEY SEBIB8 OF OEEMAN RBAJDIHO B00E8. Edited 
by G. B, PAftSM HT. With Nol^, Vocabulail^s, arid Exercises. Gl. Svo. 

•GBIMM— KINUEa UND HAU^ARCUEN By G. K. Fasnacht. jjs* 6d. 

*HAUFF~DiB KARAVANB. By Hermau Haoer, Ph.D. Ss. 

*HAUFF~BAS W{RrHHAU» IM BPESSAllT By G E. Fabnacht. 8b. 

•BCHMID, CHR. VON-H. VON BTCHBNFBLS. By G. E. Fabnacht, 2a 6<L 

MAOMILLAK’SPBOGRBSSIVE GERMAN COBRSE. ByG.E.FA8NACiirr. GL8vo. 

*Firbt Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on tbe Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 

*Bxcovd Year. ConTersational Lessons m 8> atematic Accidence and Bletamtary 
Syntax With Philological Illusttations and Vocabulary. 3b. 6d. 

THE TBACHBR‘8 COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. With copious Notes, 
Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philologioal Remarks, etc. By 
O E. Fasraoht. Ex fcap. 8vo. Each Year. 48. 6d. net 

MACMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. B. Fasnacht. Gl. 8to. 

n, FIRST COURSE. Parallel Gernian-English Extracts and Parallel English- 
German Syntax. 2s. 6d. 

THE TEACHER’S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. By G. B. Fabhacht. 
Finsr Course Gl. 8vo. 4<). 6d. net « 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. Fasnacht. 
Gl. 8vo. 

*Fiii8t V EAR, containing an Introduction to the German order of Words, Rdth 
Copious Examples, extracts from German Authors in Prose and Poetry ; Notes, 
and Vocabularies. 28. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN'S.PQREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. --Ed. by G. E. Fasnacht. Pott 8vo. 

•GOEIUB-GOTZ VON BERLIOHINGKN. By H. A. Buu . M. A. 2s . 

•GOETHE— FAUST. Part I., iollovred by an Appendix on Part II. By Jane 
Lee, Lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. Revised Edition 4s. Od. 

•HEINB-SBLECTIONS FROM THE RBI8BBILDER AND OTHER PROSE 
WORKS. By 0. Colbeck, M.A , Assistant Master at Hanow. 2s. 6d 

•LKSSINO-MINNA VON BARNHBLM By Rev. C M*bk 28. 6d. 

•SCHILLER-SBLEOTIONS FROM SCHILLER’S LYRICAL POEMS. With a 
Memoir. By B J. Turner, B.A., and E. D. A. Mor^heab, M.A. 2'>. Od. 

•SCHILLKR—DIB JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Joseph Gostwick. 2s. 6d. 

•SCHIT.LKR-MARIA STUART. By 0. Suelix>n, D.Lltt. 2s. 6ti. 

•SOHILLBRr-WILHELM TBLU By G. E. Fasnacht. 28 6d. 

•SCHILLER— WALLENSTEIN, DAS LAGER. By H. B. Oottbrill, M.A. 2s. 

•BCHILLRK^DEU NBFFE ALS ONKEL. By L. Dypr, M.A. 2s. 

•UHIAND-BELEOT BALIJU)a. Adapted for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 
By O B. Fasnacht la. 

•PYLODBT.— NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 
betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Woida ; folio vred by Exercises, Vocabulary, 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues By L. Pylodet. Pott 8vo. 28. 6d. 

SnaPMANN—PUBLIC SCHOOJ. GERMAN COURSE. By Giro SiEpmann, 
Assistant Master in Clifton College. 

•A PUBLIC SOHO^j GERMAN PRIMER. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

SIBPMANN'S GERMAN SERIES. Crown 8vo. 

Now —Those marked • are ready ; those marked t are in the press, and the otliers 
are in preparation. 

ELEMENTARY. 

VON WILDENBRUCH— DAS EDI.K BLUT. By Otto Siepmasn, Clifton ColL 

tBBNBR— WALTHER VON DBU VUGELWEIDF^ By B. G. H. North 
Wellington College 

SOHMIW-RKINBCKK FUCHS. BjbA. L. Gaskin, Lancing College. 

SCHRADER- FRIEDRICH PER cfEoSSB. By R. H. Am.press, (Hty of 
London Si'hool 

WAOHEKHUSBN-VOM BRSTEN BIS ZUM LKTZTEN SCHUS8. By T. H. 
Bayi-ey, Loretto School. 
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GOEBKiJ-RUDEZAHL By D B Hortfy, Newcastle Middle School 
ZASTEOW-WILUELM DBR blKGRBICiUp By P AsH, Haileyhury College 

ADVAKOBD 

tFRBYTAG-DIK AHNEN PARI I INOO By Ono Sikpmann, Clifton Coll 
fORILLPAREBR-SAPPHO, JRAUBRSPIBL By Prof Rippmann, Bedfoid 
and Queen s Colleges London 

PONIANB— VOR DBM STURM By Prof Wrms R M A , Woolwich 
VOM WILDENBRUCH-DIB DANAIDB Bj Dr Br m i , ( anibndge University 
fVON SOHBBPBL-DER TROMPPrBR VON SAKElNGLh By K L MiuJEit 
Barry Mill Hill School and Piof Ripimann 
VON KJl rST- MICHAEL KOHLHAAS By R 1 Oarilu Clifton College 
ITEINB— DIB UAR/REISB Ih O btHiAii Ldinbmgli University 
tLT SI KR-ZWlbCHEN DEN SCHLACHIFN By Dr Hinsc n Alleyn School, 
Dulwich 

GOLIHB—DIB nALIBNIbOIlE RBISE By Piof luniMt, Mkfion SiuiKO 
College 

ROSBGGER Ai;S ICH JUNG NOCU WAR By Dr Wpiip, late of Diilwhh 
College 

KURZ -DIB HUMANISTEN By A Voroum, St Pauls School lAindon 
Others toMiovf 

•SMITH -COMMERCIAL GERMAN By P C Smith, M A Q1 <1vo Ss 6d 
UHLAND -POEMS Selected and Edited by W T IDwarr, IhD Cr 8vo 
5s net. 

WHISTNBY— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR By W D Whiikfy 
I Toi of Sanskrit, etc m Yale C ollege Cr 8vo 48 (Jd 
A GERMAN RBADPH IN PROSE AND VERSE By the same Wiih Notes 
and Vocabulary Ci 8\ o 5s 

•WHITNBY— EDGREN -A COMPENDIOUS GFUMAN AND FNGLISH DIC 
llONARY By Piof W D WiiirNav ami A II Edorem Cr 8vo 68 
lUE GERMAN ENGLISH PARI, separately, 8s 6d 

MODERN OREEK. 

COKSTAKTINIDBS — NEO HELLENIOA Dialogues illustrative of the develop 
luent of the Greek Language By Prof M Oonstanti»u>jcs Cr®8vo 6 h net 
VINCENT-DIOKSON -HANDBOOK TO MODERN OREPK By Sir Bdoar 
Vjmoemt, K C M G , and T G Dickson, M A With Aj i« ndix on the relation 
of Modem and Classical Gieek by Pro! Jebb Cr 8vo ts 


ITALIAN. 

a m 

DANTE —With Translation and Notes, by A. J Butler, M a. 

1 HE HELL Cr 8 yo 128 «d 

THE PURGATORY 2nd Ed Or 8vo 12s ed 

THE PARADISE 2nd Ed Or 8vo 12s ed 

THE CVNVITO Cr 8vo [In prepareUwn 

READINGS ON 1 HE PURGATORIO OF DAK 1 E Chiefly based on the Com 
xaentary df Benvenuto Da Imola. By Hon W Warrin vERht n M A, With 
Introduction by Dean CauBcu 2nd Ed 2\ol8 Ci 8v(> 2is 
READINGS ON THE INB BRNO OP DANIE By Hon W Vfrnok, M A 
With Introduction by Dr Moore 2 Vols Cr 8vo 80s 
THE DIVINE COMEDY Tmnsl bygC E Norton HI PARADISE (V 
8vo 68 THE NEW LIFE Cr Bvo 6s. 

THEPURGAIORY Translated by 0 I 8 hai>wbu,MA Fx Or 8vo 10s net 
A COMPANION TO DANIE. Prom the Oennanof 0 A SeABrAZ4iMi By 
A. J Butler, M A Cr 8vo lOs 6d 
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SAAJSriSH. 

OALDEROH.-FOtTB PLATS OF CALDEKON. El PHne^ CfOtufowte, la Vida 
et SutnOf El Alcaldt de ZaUm^a^ and El Escondido y La fapada. With Intro, 
daetlon and Notes. By Normait MacOoll, H. A Or. 8vo. 148. 
•DmJ30S.--COMM£BOiAL SPANISH. By Prof. Lbok Dsi^Boa. QL 8ro. $8. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Axithmetlo, Book-keeping* Algebra* Buoiid and Pure Oeometxy* Geometrioal 
Drawing* Menanration* Trlgononietry* Analytical Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Problems and (Jnestlons in Mathematlos* Higher Pure Mathe- 
matloB* Meohanioa (Statics, Dyzutmlos, Hydrostatics* Hydrodynamics : see 
also Physios). Physios (Sound* Light* Heat, Bleotrlolty* Blastiolty, Attrac- 
tions* Ao.), Astronomy, HistorloaL 

ARITHMBTia 

•ALOIS.— THE GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary Arithmetic 
for Children. By Mary Steadman Aldis. lUpstrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

•BRADSHAW.— A COURSE OP BAST ABITUMBTIOAL EXAMPLES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By J. G. Braoboaiv* B.A 01. 8vo. 28 With Anawera* 2s. 6d. 

•BROOKSMrrH.-AllITHMETIO IN THBORT AND PRACTICE By J. Brook- 
smith* M.A Cr. 8yo. 4s. dd KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

'BROOKSMITH.— ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Brook- 
SMITH. Gl. 8vo. Is. 0d. KEY, for Teachers only. Ch. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

*OOLLAR.-NOTE8 ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Geo. Collar, B.A., B Sc. 
Gl, 8vo, 8d. 

•DALTON —RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By Rev. T. Dalton, 
M. A., Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. With Answers. Pott 8yo. 28. 6d. 

•GOYBN,— HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
By P. G^k. Cr. 8vo. 58. KEY AND COMPANION to above. Or. 8vo. 
10s. net. 

•HALL— KNIGHT — ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Appendix containing Questions in Logarithms and 
Mensuration. By H. S. Hall, M.A * Master of the Military Side* Clifton 
College, and B. R. Knight, B.A. With or Without Answers. 01. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

HUNTBB,-DBCIMAL APPROXIMATIONH By H. St J. HuinliE, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oambndgp. Pott Svo. Is. 6d. 

•JACKSON.— COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 8 . JaoksOK, M. A. Gl.Svo. Ss.Sd. 
Answers, Is. 

LOOK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, II. A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville 
and Cains College, Oambndge. 

•ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Fifth Edition* thoroughly revised, 1894. OL8vo. 

4s. 8d. Or, Part 1., 2s. ; Part IL, Ss. , 

KEY AND COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. QLSvo. 10s. 6d. 
•arithmetic FOR BEGINNERS. A School Class-Book of Commemial Axibb- 
metic. Gl. Svo, 2s. 8d. KEY, for Teachers only, Cr. 8vo. 8**. 6d* 

•A SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, FOE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Pott Svo. Is. With Answers, la Sdg KEY* for Teachers only. Cr.Svo. Si-ScL 
U>GK—CM>XJUAB.— ARITHMETIC FOR THE STANDARDS. Scheme A. By 
Rev. J. B. Look* M.A., and Gsov Collar, B.A., B.Sc. Parts I. II. IlL and 
lY., 9(t eaofa ; Parts V. 8d , VL 4d.* VIL 6<L Answers to 1. IL IlL IV. gd. 
each ; to V. VI and VIL 4d. each. 
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«LOOK-MaSoDONALD -ARTTHMATIO for promotion «irhetT»e B By 
Rev J B Look and R P Macdonald I V 8(L each, VI 4d , VII 6d 

Answers, I IV , M each , V VIl , 4d each 

LONBY— ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS By S L. Lonby, M A Globe 8vo 

[Jn thi Pre$s 

BlAOMlLLAirS MBMTAL ABITHMSTIO For the Standards Containing 6000 
^estions and Answers Standards I II , 6d , HI IV 6d , V VI , 6d 
Withoali Answers Standards I to VT separately, 2d eaclt 

MAOMILXiAN’S arithmetioal test garbs — S(heme A Standards IT, 

III , IV . V .contain 60 C5ards each, and Answers , Standard VI , 48 Cards 
Standard Vll , 40 Cards Is 6d per packet 

MAOmiiAKS ARITHMETIOAL TEST CARDS -Scheme B Standards III 

IV , V , VI , VIT 60 Cards Is 6d per packet 

♦PEDLEY -EXERCISES IN ARIIHMETIC By S. Pbdinv Cp 8vo In Two 
Parts, 28 6d each 

SMITH —Works by Rev Barnard Smith M A 
•ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS Cr 8%o 48 6d KEY, for Teachers 81. fl 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC Or 8vo 28 With Answers, 2s 0d An 
ewers separately 6d 

SCHOOL CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC Pott 8vo 8s Or separatelj 
Farts, I and tl , Is each KEYS Parts I II and III , 28 6d ear h 
SHILLING BOOK OP ARITHMFriC Pott 8vo Or separately Pait I 2d , 
Part II , 8d , Part III , 7d Answers, 6d KEY, for Teachers only Pott 8vo 
4s 6d 

•THE SAME, with Answers Pott 8vo, cloth Is 6d 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC Pott 8vo Is 6d The Same 
with Answers PottSvo 28 Answers 6d KEY Pott8\o 48 (kl 
THE MBIRIC SYSIKM OP ARIIHMBTIO 118 PRINCIPI E8 AND APPI I 
CATIONS, with Numerous Examples Pott 810 Sd 
A CHART OP THE MLTRIC SYSTEM on a Sheet mz» 42 In by 84 in. on 
Roller New Ed Revised by G*o Collar BA.BSc 4s 6d 
EASY LESSONS IN ABIIHMEIIC combining Exercises in Reading, Writing 
Spelling, and Dictation Fart 1 Gr 8vo 6(1 
•SMITH (BARNARD)— HUDSON— ARITHMETIC FOR 8CHOOIS By Rev 
Barnard Smith, M A , revised by W 11 II Hudson, M A Prof of Mathe 
matics, King s College, London Cr 8vo 4s 6d 
•WILSON— MBIBIO ARITHMEHC ByB Wilson B A 01 8vo* Sewed td 


BOOK-KBBPma. 

ZBRSOH -A TEXT BOOK OF BOOK KEEPING iBy F IL Ibrbon 

[In preparation 

•THORNTON —FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK KEEPING By J Thornxon Cr 
8vo 28 6d KEY Oblong 4to 10s 6d 
EXERCtSH BOOKS lO EIR8T lEbSONS IN BOOK KEEPING No 1, for 
Lessohs I IX , 9d No 2, for Test Exercises, Od , No 3, for leHt Exeicises, 
U 6d , N9 4, for lessons XIII and XIV Is 61 Case to contain all the 
above, 6d Complete set with case 58 No 5, ( on iensed Kditi jn for Working 
out a Meotion on all the Lessons 2h No 6, Tnurnal, 6d 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ROOK KEEPING Oi 
KEY TO examination PAPRRa 2s 

•PRIMER OF BOOK KEEPING Pott ^0 Is KF\ Demy 8vo 3i 6d 
EXERCISE BOOKS TO PRIMER OF BOOR KlKUNC Parti Udger 
Part 11 Journal The Set, Is 
•EAST RXEBCKBS IN BOOK KEEPING Pott 8vo U 
^MANUAL OF BOOK KEEPING 01 8vo Is 6d 
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AtiOBBEA. 

•DALTON -RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA By Rev T Dalton, late 
Senior Mathematical Master at Eton Part I Pott 8yo 28 KEY Cr 8to 
7s 8d Pait II Pott 8vo 2$ dd 

DUPUIS PRINCIPLES OP ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA By N F Dupuw, 
M A Professor of Mathematics, University of l^neen s College, K^ston, 
Canada Cr 8vo 6s • 

HALL-KNIGHT -Works by H 8 Hall, M A, Master of the Military Side, 
Clifton College and S R Knioht B A , M B , Ch B 

•AIGl^ BRA FOR BEGINNERS G1 8vo With Answers 2s 6d 

•KLEMENIARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 7th Ed Revised G1 8vo 
3s 6d With Answers, 48 6d Answers Is KEY, for Teach eis only 88 6d 

•ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS To accom 
pany ELEMENTARY AIGFBRA 2nd Fd revised With or Without 
01 8vo 2b Oil 

•HIGHER ALGEBRA 6th El Cr 8vo 78 ed KEY * Or 8vo lOs dd 
^JARMAN -ALGEBRAIC FACfORS By J Abbot Jarman G1 8vo 2s 
With Answers 2s 6d 

•JONES OHBYNE -ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES Progressively Arranged 
By Rev 0 A JoNSs and 0 H Ohftnb, M A , late Mathematical Masters 
at Wistminster School PottSvo 2s 6d 
KFY for leachers By Rev W Failes, M A Cr 8vo 78 6d 
SMITH —Works by OHARLKa Smith, M A , Master of Sidney Snsaeac College 
( ambndge 

•RIEMEVr ART ALGEBRA. 2nd Ed, revised G1 8vo 48 6d KEY, for 
leachers only Or 8vo 10s 6d 

•A TREATISE ON AlGEBRiu 4th Ed Or 8vo 78 6d KEY Or 8vo lOs M 
TODHUNTER Woiks hy Isaac 7oDHnNTiiR, F R S 

♦AUiFURA J OR BEGINNERS PottSvo 2s 6il KEY Cr 8vo 6s 6d 

*A1 GK UR V FOR BEGINNERS By I ToDnuNiLB New Edition, thoroughly 
revised by b £ Ijoney, M A G1 8vo Ss 6d With Answers 4s 6d 

[KEY in pre porofion 

*AI GPRRA FOR COt LEGES AND SCHOOUS By Isaac Todhuntbr, P R S 
Or 8vo 7s 6d KEY, for leachers Cr 8vo lOs 6d 


BUOLED AND PURE GEOMETRY. 

•BRADSHAW -A iIRST STEP IN EUCLID By J G Bradshaw Q1 8vo 
is 61 ♦ 

OOOK8HOTT- WALTERS -A IRBATISB ON GEOMETRIOAL CONIOS By 
A tO( KSHorr, #f A Aidstant Master at Eton and Rev F B Wai tkrs, 
MA Principal of King William B College, Isle of Man Cr 8vo 68 KEY By 
O Emiagb B a Or 8vo 6s net 

CONSTABLE -GEOMETRIOAL EXERCISES FOB BEGINNERS By Samhkl 
CoNSiABir Cr 8vo Ss 6d 

CUTHBBRTSON -EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY By Fhancis Odthbsrtson, M A . 
LLD Ex fcap 8vo 48 6d • 

DAY-PEOPERIIKS OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY 
By Rev H G Dav, M A. Part I The Ellipse, with an ample collet tion of 
Problems Or 8vo Ss 6d 

•DBAKIN -RIDER PAPERS ON EfCLID BOOKS I and 11 By Rofsrt 
DSAKIN, M A PottSvo Is 

DODGSON —Works by Chablbs I Dodgson, M A , Student and late Hatbfunatieal 
Lecturer, Christ t hureb, Oxford 

FUOLID AND UI8 MODERN BIVAta knd Ed Or 8vo 6i. 
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OURIOSA MATHBMATIOiu Part I. A Now Theory Parallels. Cr. 8va 
2s. Part 11. Pillow Probleros. Or. bvo. 028. 

DREW.-GEOMBTRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SKCTiONa By W. li. 
DrieWi H.A. New Ed , enlargeit. Cr. 8vo, 58. 

DUPDIS,--BLBMBNTARY SYNTHETIC GKOMBTRY OF THE POINT, LINE, 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. F. Dupuis, M.A., Profesaoi of Mathe- 
matics, University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Ql. flvo, 4s, 6d. 

SYNTHETIC SOLID GEOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

BDWADS.— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G. C. Edwards. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*HALL— STEVBNS.^A TEXT^BOOK OF EUl’LlD’S ELEMENTS. By H. S. 
Hall, M.A., and F. H. SfavuNs, M.A., Masters of the Military Sxlo, Clifton 
College. Gl. 8vo. Book I , Is ; Books 1. and J1 , Is. Books I. UL, 2n. bd. , 
sewed, 2s. ; Books 11. and 111, 2s.; Books 8s.; Books Ilf.-TV., 2s.; 

Books Iil.>VL,88.; Books V.-Vl andXL, 2s. 6<1.; BooksI.-VI. nudXL,43. Od , 
Book XL, Is KEY to Books L-IV., 6s. 6d. KEY to VI. and XL, 3s (Id. 
KEY to I.-VI. and XL, 8s, 6d. 

HALSTED.-THB ELEMENTS OP GEOMETRY. By O. B. IlAiJjfKD, Professor 
of Pure and Applied Mathematics m the University of Texas 8vo, 12h. Od. 

LACHLAN -AN ELEMENTARY TREATIHE ON MODERN PURE GEO- 
MKi'RY. By R. Lachlan, M.A. 8vo. 9s. 

•LOOK.-THB FIRST BOOK OF EUCIJD’S Bl.EMENTS ARRANGED FOR 
BEGINNERS By Rev. J. B. Ix)ck, M.A, Gl. 8vo. Is. Od 

M‘OLELLAND--A TREATISE ON THE GEOMETRY OF TDll CIUCI.K, and 
some extensions to Ouiiic Sections by the Method of Ucciprouitiou. By W. J. 
M‘Cliellakd, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MILNB-DAVIS.— GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By Rev. J J. Milnf, M.A., and 
B. F. Davis, M.A. Or. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ; or, Part I. The Parabola. 2 b. Pait U. 
The Central Como. Ss. 

MUKHOPADHYAY. -GEOMETRICAL CONIC bECTIONa By Asuiosii Muk- 
JUOPADUYAV, M.A., F.R.S.E. Cr. bvo 4s Od. 

RIOHARDSON-RAMSEY.-MODBRN PLANK GEOMETRY. By Rev. G. Ru h- 
ABiiSON, Second Master of Winchestor College, and A. S. Rauhjbv, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. Gl. 8vo. Ss. bd. 

•RICHARDSON.— THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. Books I. and IL With Notes, 
Exercises, and Deductions. Kditedby A. T. Ricuardsov, M.A. Gl 8vo 2 h Od. 

SMITH*— GBOMBTHTOAL CONK'S. Works by CnARLEs Smith, M®V., Master ol 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. Os 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. By the same Author. Gl. 8vo. (M tlu> Pte<^K 

SMITH,— INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF POINT, RAV, AND 
CIRCLE. By W. B, Smith, A.M., Pb.D., Prolessor of Matheiuaties, Missouu 
Univeisity. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

SYLLABUS OP4PLANB GEOMETRY (corresponding to Euclid, Books l.-VI.)- 
Frepared by the Geometrical Asbociation. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

SYLLABUS OP MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY.-ipiepa/dS by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Or, bvo. Seneii, Is, 

THOMPBON.-SOLID GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. By IL D, Tiiomp- 
80 if, D.Sc. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

•lODHUNTBR.— THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By I. Todhunibb, F.R.8, 
Pott 8vo. , Ss. 6d. *BookB I. and IL Is. KEY. Or, 8vo. 68. (kJ. 

•WBBKS.-EXERC1SE8 IN EUCLID, GRADUATED AND SYSTEMATIZED. 
By W. Wreks, Lecturer in Geometry, Training College, Exeter. I’ott 8vo, 
8s. ; or separately— First Course, is. ^ ; 8econd Cemrse, Is. 9d. 

WILSON*— Works by Archdeacon Wilson, M.A., lateHeadmastei of Clifton College 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY* BOOlUi L-V. (Corresponding to Euchd. 
Books 1.>VI.> Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. Gl 
8 yo* 4s. 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND a>N10 SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans^ 
Tersals and Harmonic Diviston* Ex fcap. Sv o. 8s. 6d. 
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a-BOMBTEIOAL DBAWlNO-. 

EAOLE8.-OOK8TBDOTITE aBOUBTBT OF PLANS OOBTBS. By T. a 
BaoUM^ M.A., ln<itructor, Boy. Indian Bnginaanng OolU Gr. 8vo, iSti. 
EDGAR -- PRITOHAED. - NOTB - BOOK ON FBAOTIOAL SQDKD OR 
PBSORIPTXVB GBOMBTRT. Containing Problema with help Ibr Soltttions. 
By J. H. Bpoaa and G. S. Pritchard. 4tk Bd. 01. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
«HARRlEOK-BAXANDALL.~-PEAOnCAL PLANS AND SOLID OBOHBTBT. 
With an Introduction to Graphic Statics. By J. Harrison, M.Inst. M.B., 
etc., loRtructor, and G. A Baxakdall, Assistant Instructor, Bopl College of 
Science, London. Part I. Elementary, Ql. 8vo. 25. 6d, Part iL Advanced. 

[In pn^paraiion 

•KItOBBHER.~A GBOHBTBIOAL NOTB^BOOK. Containing Basy Problems 
in Geometrical Drawing. By F. B. Kxtchbnsh, M.A. 4to. 28. 
MXLLAR.-KLBMBKTS OF DBSCBIPTIVB GUOMBTBY41 By J. B* Hillar, 
Lecturei on Bngiueering in the Owens College, Manchester. Or. 8vo. 6 b. 
PLANT.- PEAOTICAL PLANE AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By B 0 
Pi ANT. (Zw prtptmiiion 

SPANTON.-SOIENCB AND ART DRAWING. By J. H. Spahtoh, H.M ,8 
Britanniat Gold Medallist, Science and Art Department 8vo. L Geometrical. 
10s, net, [11. Perspective ; III. Mechanical, Presa 


MENSURATION. 

QOTBH.— Arithmetic, page 26.) 

♦8TBVBNS.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. By F. H. Stevens, M. A. GL 8vo. 
8s. dd, 

•MENSURATION FOB BEGINNERS. Byttiesame. Is. 6d. 

TBBAY.- ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By B. IDujat 
K x. foap Svo. Ss. 6d. 

•TODHUNTEB.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS By Isaac Todbuntee, 
F.R^S. #ott Svo 2s. 6d, KEY. By Rev. Fr. L. MoOartbt. Or. 8v0* 7i. 6d 


TBieONOMBTBY. 

BOTTOMLBT.-FOUR-FIGUBE MATHBMATIOAL TABLES,, Comprising Log- 
anthmio and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squaresi Square Boots, 
and Reoipiooals. By J. 3p, Bottohlxy, M. A«, Lecturer hi Natural Philosophy 
In the Unlversllll ot GlaS^wr, Svo. Ss. 6d. 

HALL-XNIGBT.-Worhs by H. % Hall, M.A.* and B. B. Kmowr, BJL 
•ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Gl.Svo. 4s. 6d, KEY, Cr. Svo, «i.6d. 
higher TRIGONOMETRY. {In pitpmaion. 

HATWARD.-4THE ALGEBRA OF 00-PLANAR VEOTORB AND TRICONO* 
HETRY. By a B. Hatwaro, H.A., F,a& Cr. 8vd. $s.6d, 

;rOBN80K,— A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W, a yoHMStm, H A.. 

late Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
JOKBS.-LOGAB1XHMIO TABLES. By ProZ. G, W. JoNasi OomeU UnlverMty. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 

(Three-digit numbers to ftmr pimes; Ibur41gtt numbers to slg plaoes; 
ptimee below 20,000 to ten places; mathematioal and physical eohetsuls; 
addition-eubtraetlon logarithms; trigoumnetrio logarithms to OSur imd aia 
ptaeas ; aquarei, oubee, roots, xselgSMBala, and ptm» Iketoti ; ihtarimticm 
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•LBYBtt-^DAVISON.—THE BLBMRNTS OP PLANK TRIGONOHiBTRY. 
By Bawdon LavttTT, M.A., ana C. BAVisiBf, ALA., AsKlstant Masters at King 
BdiWard’fl School^ BirmmgLaiv. 61. 8to. 6s. 6d. ; or, m 8 poits, Ss. ed. each. 
I.OOB:.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
♦THBfRtGOKOMKTRYOFONKANQLB. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
•TRIGOUTOMBTRY FOR BaGlNNEES, as for as the Solution of Triangles. 3rd 
B5d. Gl. 8vo 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Or. 8vo. Cs. 6d. 
♦BLBMBNTARY TRIGONOMKTRY. 6th Ed. GL 8vo. 4s. 6d. KKY, for 
Teachers only. Or, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

HIGUBB TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. 48. ed. Botli Parts complete in One 
Volume. 7s, 6d. f KEY in prepareUitm, 

MCOLBLLAin)-. PRESTON. -A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By W. J. M.A., and T. PaasTow, M.A. Or, 8vo. 

8s. 6d,, or : Part I. To the End of Solution ol Triangles, is. 6d. Part IL, As. 
MATTHRWS.--MANBAL OF LOGARITHMS. By G. F, MAnaaws, B.A. 8vo. 
6s. net 

PALEtBB.--PRACTIOAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONOMETRY By J. H. 

Pai/MER, Headmaster, R N., H.M S. Cambridge, Devonport. 01. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SNOWBALL.-THB ELEMENTS OF PT^NE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. 0. SNowBixn. 14th Ed. Cr. 8\o. 7$. CiL 
TODH0KTER.~Works by Ibaao TonHonTan, P.R.S. 

rTRIGONOMBTRY FOR BEGINNERS PottSvo. 2s. 6d KEY. Cr.Svo. «l.6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 6$. KEY. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
TODHUNTBRr-HOGQ.-PLANB TRIGONOMETRY. By Isaac Tophuntwi. 

Revised by R. W. Hooo, M.A. Or. 8vo. 68. KEY. Cr. 8vo. lOs. Od. 
WOLSTBNHOLMB.~-EXAMPLBS FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OP SEVEN. 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By Joseph WoiiflTFNuoLMR, D.Sc,, late Professor 
of Mathematics, Royal Indian Engineering Coll , Coopcj’s Hill. 8vo. As. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

DYER.- EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dvir, M, A , 
Assistant Master at Eton, lllustiated Ct. 8vo. is. 6d. 

FERBBBS.<-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINBAR CO-ORDIN- 
ATES, the Method of Rccipiocal Polars, and the Theory of Projectors. By 
Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S. 4th Ed., revised. Or. 8vo. m 6d. 
PROST.—Works by Percivai. Frost, D.Sc., F.R.8., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at Ring's College, Cambndge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 8vo. 128. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. 8rd Ed. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the above. 8vo. 8s. 6iL 
UlMBERT.-ANALYTIO geometry for technical SCHOOLS. By P. A 
iMJiBEEr, M.A. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

♦L0MBY.-ELEMBNT8 OP CO-ORDINATE GEOMlfiTRY. iiy S. L, Lorey, M.A. 
2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FUOKLB.-AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE OK CONIC SECTIONS AND AL- 
GEBRAIC GEOMETRY. ByG. U.POCKWE, M.A. 6th Ed. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SOOTT.-AN INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN MODERN IDEAS AND 
METHODS IN PLANE ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By CHARtoriM A. Soorr, 
D.Sc., PcofsBSor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. 8vo. lOe. net 
SMITH.— Worka by Crab. Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex ColL, Cambridge. 
CONIC SEOTIom 7thBd. Or, 8m 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr.Svo. lOs. 6(L 
an elementary treatise on solid GEOMETRY. Or. 8ro. te. 6d. 
tODHtJEtBR.->Wurks by Isaac Tonl^7^^KE, F.R.S. 
plane C0-0RD1KA^ geometry jw aimlied to the Straight Line and the 
Conic Sections. Or. 8vo. 7i, 6d. KEY. Cr. 8va 10s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE DlMBNSIONa 
Heir Ed,, xevisod. Or.Sto. 4 a 
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MATHBMATIOa 


PROBLEMS Sc QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICS. 

BALL.--MATHBMATIOAL RBOBBATIONS AND PROBJLKMS OF FABT AND 
PRF8KNT TIMJffijjJ. By W. W. Rouse Batx, M A., Mow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Oanibrulge. 8rd Ed. Or. 8vo. 78. net, 

OAMBBmaE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLUTIONS- 
mS—PROBLKMS AND RIDERS. B) A. G. Gbeenhill, F.R.S. Or. 8vof 8rt. 6d. 
1878-SOLUTIONS OF SMNATB*HOUSB PROBLEMS. Edited by J. W. L 
GuAtSHER, F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambndge. Or 8vo. lUs. 

OHRISTIE.-A COLLECTION OP ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS. By J. R. On»mi®, P.R.S. Or. 8vo. 88. 6d, 

OLIPPORD.—MATUEMATICAL PAPERS. By W. K. Olwfobd. 8vo, 30s. 

OONANT.— TUB NUMBER CONCEPT, ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By L. L. CoNAOT, Ph.D. Ex. Or 8vo. 88. 6d. 

HOLMAN.-COMPUTATION RULES AND LOGARITHMS* By S. W, lIoLUA^r 
4 to 58. net. 

MAOMHLAIPS MENTAL ARITHMETIC. (See ]>age 27.) 

MILNE. -WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS, By Rev. J. J Ml Lite, M. A PottSvo. 
48, 6d. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE ABOVE. By Hie same. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

^RICHARDSON.— PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES FOR HOME 

.. WORK. By A T. Riohardson, M.A. Gl. 8vo. Fust Series. 2s. With 
Answers, 28. 6(1. Second Senes. 8s. With Answers, 8s. Cd. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission Into the Royal Military 
College, 1881-1889. Edited by E J. Brooksmith, B.A. Or. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

THOMAS,-BNUNOUT10NS IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, EUCLID, AND 
TRIGONOMETRY, with Examples. By P. A Thomas, B. A Gl. 8vo. 2b, 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1887-1890 inclusive. By B. J, Bbooksmjju, B.A. 
Or. 8vo. 6s 

WOLSTENBOLME.-MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on SutQects included m 
the Fir^ and Second Divisions of Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. By Joseph 
WoiarsHHOLMC, D.Sc. 3rd Ed., greatly enlarged. 8vo. 18s. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OP SEVEN -FIGURE LOG- 
ARITHMS. By the same. 8vo. 6s, 


HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 


AIRY.— Works by Sir G, B. Ary, K.O.B., formerly Atronomer-Boyal. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
With Diagrams. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

BOOLE.--TI1E CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By G. BootA 3rd 
Ed., revised by J, F. Moultor, Q.C. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DIXON.-ELLIPTIO FUNCTIONa By A 0. Dixoh, M.A Gl(Aie8m 6s. 
EDWARDS.— THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Josrph EnwaRUS, M.A. 
With Applications and numerous Examples. 8rd Ed. Svo. 14s. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS, By the same. GLdm 48. «d. 
THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS jBx the same. [In prwimUion, 

THE INTEGRAL CAIXIULUSFORBBOINNBRS. By the same. Gl. avoT 48. 6d. 
rORSTTH—A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By A H For- 
sTTCi, F.B.S., Regius Professor of Matheinatlos in the UuiTersity of Ombridge. 
ttidiM. Sto. U.. 
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GRAY— MATHEWS -IRRATrSB OV BI SSEL B UNCTIONS By Prof A Gjut 
aii<i i^t Q B M.ATHJCW8 8vo 148 net 
GRBBimiLL -DIFFERENTIAL AND INftjGRAL CALCULUS By A G 
GHViENHir L Piofessor of Mathematics tf> the Senior Class of Ai ttllcry Otficera 
W<lolwich Sid Ed Cr 8vo 10s 6d 
APPLIOA nONS OB FLUPHC TUNCTIONS By the same 8vo 128 
HABKNBSS MORLBY A IRF^TISE ON IHB aiihORY OP B UNCTIONS 
ByJ HARKNfiss M A., and B M rlbv M A 8vo ISs lut 
ELPMENTARY IRFAriSK ONIUB lUIOR\ OFBUNCriONS 
HBMJiUNG— AN ELEMENTARY 1 REA nS! ON THF DirFFRKNlIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCUI US By G M Hi mmino M A «nd Ed 8vo 98 
KBLLAND—TAIT -INTRODUCTION lO QUAlBRNIONb with numerous 
examples By P KEUANnani P Q Iait PdIcssiis m the Dejsitmant <f 
Mathematics m the University of Edinb ugh 2nlEl Gr hv 6d 
KEMPE —HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHl TINE a I ecture on 1 inkagts By A 
B kPMPE Illustrate l Or 8vo 1 b 01 
PAGE— ORDINARY DIllFRFNTIAL iQUVTlONS By Prof Jam^s M 
Paor M a 1 h D [In the irti 

BICE — JOHNSON —AN ETFMFNriRY IKl VTTSE ON THE Dll FERFN 
UAL CALCUI US Foundel on the Metli i ot JUtts r I lu\i ns By J M 
Ricxand W W Johnson 8rd 1 1 8vo 18s AbiiJgeiKl 98 
SMITH— INFINIIKSIMAL ANA fYSIS By W B Smith Ph D . Proff ssor of 
Matlu maticH and Astronomy in the Uiiuersity ot tho Stat i Miss )url Vol 
I Elementary 8vo [InthePrevt 

TODH0KTER — Woiks by Isaac Tot H imTPR F R S 
AN BLKMBNrARi IIU AaiRB ON IHB IIIKOBY 01 EQUAllONS 
Cr 8vo 7fl 61 

ATRFATT8BON THF DTFrFRPNTlAL CAT CUI US Cr 8vo 10s Oil 
KIl Or 8v( 10s (W 

A IRFATIS8 ONIHI^ INIFGRAL CAK ULUS AND IT S APPf ICATIONS 
Or 8vo 10s 6d KFY tr 8v 10s t I 
A HISTORY or IHh MATHl M \ IICAT Till OUY OF PROBABILITY, fi m 
the time of I ascal to that < f I 4j lace 8vo 18s 
WELD— SHORT COURSP IN TIIP TfUORY OF PFrBRMlNANTS By 
L G Wain M A Cr 8vo Ts 6d 


MECHANICS Statics, Dyaamics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynaaodos (See also Physics ) 

BALL -|i YPERIMBNTAL MECHANICS A Comse of Lectures deliver d at the 
Royal Collrge of Sc lence Diibhu By Sir R S Ball, F R S 2ud M 
lUttstmted Of 8vo 6s 

OLIFPORD —1 HP El EMUNTS OF D\ NAMTC ^ Intrm’jirtion to the Stu ly of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and I* luld Bo lies By W K CriKi no Pait I - 
Cr 8vo Books I -III Kinematic 78 6d Bcok IV an 1 App n lix Km 
etic 68 

OOTTEEILL —APPLIED MECHANICS An Elementary General Introduc 
tion to the Tin oi y of Structures an I Mat hines I y I H Con i !< H.S , 
Fiofeasosk of Appliel Mechanics m tie Uijal Naval (cllepc Gieenwich 
4th Fd Revise d an 1 Kt laigi d 8%o tfte 

00TTEBILL-8LADB -lESfeONS IN APPLIED MKOHAMCS By Prof 
J S CoTTERiLi and J H Bi adk Fcai 8vo 6s 6 1 

DOBBS— BLFMBNTARY GEOMEIRKAI 81 AT If S ByW I Dcubb ( r 8 v i 
«s fid 

’^GALLATLT — MhUlAMCS FOR B801NN1RS By W Oauaiiv MA 
Globe 8\in 6d 
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OANOmiXBT-KUTTBR.--A GHINKaAL FOBMULA FOE THBpUNIFOEM 
FLOW OK WATKK IN KIVBRB AND OTHER CHANNELS. By K Qav- 
ootLLiDi and W. R* Kuttbb. Hranslated by B. Hxbzno and J. C. TiuvTwmis. 
8vo. 178. 

"OEBAVBS.-'BTATIOS FOR BEGINNERS. By^oHN Gbbaves. M.A, Fellow 
and Matlieinatical Lectnier at OlmaFa College, Cambridge. Gi. 8vo. 8a. 8d. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the aame. Cr. 8vo. fia. 

OREENHIXiL.--TBEATISE ON HYPROSTATIOS. By A. G. GKinsMiiirj., Fro 
fesBor of Hathematioa to the Senior Claes of Artillery Oiflcers, Woolvrlch. Cr 
8vo. 7«. 6d. • 

HEBTZ.-FRINCIPLBS OF MBCnANIOS. By Prof. H. Hbrtz. Tmnalated b> 
D. E. JoKBS, B.Sc., and J. T. Walley, M.A. 8vo. {H ths Press, 

*mOKS. -ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OP PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 
W. M. Hioeb, D.Sc., Principal and Professor of Physics, University College, 
Shefflald. Cr. 8 to. 6«. 9d. 

EOSSIKS— ELEMENTS OP ORAFBIC STATICS. By L. H. Hosmm. Sra 
lOs. net 

KBNNBDY,-THB MKOHANtCS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Kehnsdt. 
F.R.S. lUosti'atedi Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

XJtNGlilLAID— GAI8FOBD.— <<8^ Engineering, p. 52.) 

LOOK.-Worlt8 by Rev. J. B. Look, M.A. 

^MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. 8vo. Meohanics oy Solids. 2a. 6d. 

♦ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2nd Ed. Gl 8vo. Ss. 6d. KEY. Or. 8va 8a. 6d 

•ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, 3rd Ed. Gl 8vo. 3s. 6<1. KEY. Cr. Svo. 8 b. 6d 

♦ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS AND STATICS. Gl. Svo. Ca. 6d. 

DOUDON.— RIGID DYNAMICS. By W. J. Lovnour, B.A Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MACGREGOR.— KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary TreatiRe. 

By J. G* MaoGiiib».oh, D.Sc., Munro Pioiessor of Physics in Dalhouaie College, 
Halifax, Nova Siotia. II lastrated. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

PARKmSOK.— AN ELEMENTARY TKBAIISE ON MKCILANTCS. By S. 
Parkinsoh, D.D., F.R.8., late Tutor and Pradector ol St John’s College, 
Cainbtldge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

PIRIE.W.LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. O. Pirib, M. A., Professor 
of Matliematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. Svo. 6a. 

ROUTH.— Worha by Edward Johu Rotjth, D.Sc., LL,D., F.R S., Hon. Fellow 
of St Pelbr’a Ckillcge, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OP RIGID BODIES. 
With numerous Examples. Two vols. Svo. 6th Ed. Yol, I.— Elementary 
Parts. 148. Yol. II.— Tlie Advanced Parts. I4a. 

STABIIJTY OP A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION. PARTICULARLY STEADY 
MOTION. Adams Prise Essay for 1877. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

♦SAKDERSOM. -HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By FVW. Sardwok, 
^.A., Headmaster of Oundle School. Gl. Svo. 2a. 6d, 

SYLLABUS OF ELEMBNTaIy DTNAMIOS. Part I. Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanlnm of the Symbols in Physical Equations. Prepared 
by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaolitng. 4t0; Is. 

TAIT- STEELE. -A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. By 
Professor Tait, M.A., and W J. Stbelx, B.A 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 
12a. 

TODHUNTER,— Works by Isaac Todrcrtbr, F.B.S. 

♦MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Pott Svo. 4 b. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vc. as. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 5th Ed. Edited by Prof. J. D. 
EvsnxTr, F.R 8. Or, Svo. Ids. Od. 

WBI»AOa--BBRRMAHN. -MECHANICS OF HOISTING KACHIbTBRY. 

YBO^ -VauAe STEAM-ENGINE. By J. Ybo. Tnstructor in Steam and Mbrins 
Steam Engine, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Svo. Ts. 6d. net 
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ZrW?T,--iliN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THEORFriCAL MECHANICS 
By Prof A 7iwkt 8vo Tart I Kivkmaiics 8« 6U ntt Part n Intro- 
DOCtiONToDYNAJtfttca StaYiu 88 64 tJIt Partin KiNSxica 88.64 net 


PHYSIOS : Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, Elasticity, 
Attractions, etc. (See also MechaniosO 

BARKER —PHYSICS A4vanco4 Course By Prof G P Barkkr, 8to 218 
BARNES -ACOUSTICS (Set St< wart an<i Oee ) 

BARTON. -A TEXl BOOK ON SOUND By Dr B H Barton iU Prea 
BBDBLL— THE PRTNOTPIES OP THE TRANSFORMER. By P Brdkll, 
Pli D , Assistant Professor of Physics in c oinell University 8vo IBs net 
CHRISTIANSEN —ELEMENTS OP IHEORBIICAL PHYSIOS By Professoi 
Chbistiansen Tianslatcd by W F Maoif, Ph D 8 vo 128 td net 
OUMMINQ— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OP BLBOIRIOITY 
By LiNNiBua CimHiNo, M A Ulusirated 4th Edition Op Sro 8$ 64 
CURRY -lUEORY OP ELEClRICn Y AND MAGNK PISM By Dr Chartm 
B Curry, PhD With Preface by Prof L IkiLTZMANN Vr 8vo 8s 64 lut 
DANIBLL.-A TEXT BOOK OP IIIE PRINCIPLES OP PHYSIOS By Alfrrd 
DAN llEri, D Sc Illustrited 8rd Ei , reuse I and enlarged, 1 89^ 8vo 218 
PHYSICS FUR STIJDBNIS OP MEDIC INF Fcap 8vo 48 6il 
DAY— El BCTRIO LIGHT ARITHMETIC ByRBDAT PottSvo 2s 
EARL -PRACTICAL LESSONS IN PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT By Alfred 
Earl, M A llluitraftd ( r 8vo *>8 

EVERETT -ILLU81 RATIONS OF THE 0 G 8 SYSTEM OF UNITS WITH 
tables Oh PHYSICAL CUNSTAN IS B? J D Evybytt, F R S , ProfesBor 
of Nat uial Philosophy, Queen 8 Colli ge, Belfast New Ed Ex fcap 8vo 58 
FESSENDEN -PHYSICS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS By C Pprsbhufn, Principal 
of the Collegiate Institute, Petci boro, Ontiirio Illustrated Fcap 8vo 8s 
GBE-WRAPSON - MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL TABLES By W W 
11 Gkl, B Sc , and J Wrapson [In the Frm 

GRAY -THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OP ABSOI UTB MEASUREMENTS 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM By A Gray, h R S B , Professor 
of Physics University College, Bangor TrovoIs Cr 8vo ViW I 12s 6d 
Vol fl In 2 Parts 26s 

ABSOLUTE measurements IN ELECT BICITY AND MAGNBl ISM 2nd 
Ed , revised and gieatly enlarged heap 8vo 5s 6d 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER DISTRIBUTION f/w prvpanKipa 
HANDBOOK OF ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERING [In pnparation 
MAGNET ISM AND ELECT UICITY Medium 8vo [In the Press 

•GREGORY -ELEMENTARY PRAOTtOAI-^ PHYSIOS By R A Orbooby, 
ERAS 4to 2s ed ^ * 

HEAVISIDB —ELEOTRIOAL PAPERS ByO Hbavisjub 2vol8 8vo 80s net 
HERTZ - ELECTRIC WAVES RESEARCHES ON T HE PROPAGATION OP 
ELECTRIC ACTION WITH FINITE VBLOCIJY inROUGH SPACE 
By Prtf H. Hbrtz Translated by D E Jozrss, B Sc With Preface by Lorrl 
Kkivix, PBS 8vo lOs nit 

MISCBLLA^^EOUS PAPERS TianslaUdby D E Jokfjs, B Sc 8vo lOs net 
rBBBTSON-THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PERFECTIY ELASTIC 
SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscoiw Fluids By W J Ibbstsov 8vo 
218 

JACS80N -TEXT BOOKONHtECTIWVMAGNETISM AND TflF CONSTRUC 
HON OP DYNAMOS By Prof i) C Jai Icson. C B Vol I 8vo Ps net 
NOTES ON ELECTRO MAGNETS AND THE CONSTRUCTION OP 
DYNAMOS flu the Press 
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ALTERNATING OtRBENTS AND ALTERNATING ODRRENW MAOHIN- 
BRT. Ex. Cr. Sto, 14a u«t. 

JOHNSON.— NATURE’S STORY %IOOKS. SUNSHINE. By Amt Johkbow, 
LL.A. niuatratad. Or. 8vo. 6a. 

♦JONES.— EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS, With Answem and Solutiona. By 
D. E, JoNXB, B.Sg., Inspector of Science Schools under the Science and Art 
Department. 2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. Fcap, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HEAT, LlOHT, AND SOUND. By the same, 
QL 8vo. 2s. 6d. HEAT. Separately. Sewed. Is. 

LESSONS IN HEAT AND LIGHT. For Matriculation Students. By th^same. 
01. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

KELVIN.— Works hy Loid Kelvin, F.B.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. 

ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OP PAPERS ON. 
2nd Ed. 8vo. IBs. 

POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 8 vols. Dlustrated. Or. 8vo. 
Vol. 1. CONSTITOTION OF MATTER. 78. 6d. VoL HI. NAVIGATION. Tg. 6d. 
LODGE.— MODERN VIEWS OP ELECTRICITY. By Oliver J. Lodge, P.R.S., 
Professor of Physics, University College, Liverpool. Ulus? Or. 8vo, 6s. (kl. 
LOBWY.— *QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOS: 

Bound, Light, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. By B. Ijoewt. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
•A GRADUATED COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By the same. Part 1. 
PiitaT Year’s ConnsB. Gl. 8vo. 2s, Part II. 28. 6d. 
LOUDON-M‘LENNAN.— A LABORATORY COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. By W. J, Loudon and J. 0. M*Lbnnan. Svo. Ss. 6d, net 
LUPTON.-NUMKRIOAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. ByS. Lupton, M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MtoAULAY.-UTlLITV OF QUATERNIONS IN PHYSICa By Alex. MoAulay. 
8vo. 6s. net 

MA0PARLANB.-PI1YSI0AL ARITHMETIC. By A. Maofablane, D.Sc., late 
Examiner in Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Gr. 8vt>. Ts. 6d. 
M‘KENDRIOK.-WAVES OP SOUND AND SPEECH. By J. G. M‘Kendrick, 
LL.D. «vo. 1h. not 

MARTINEAU.-BASY LESSONS IN HEAT. By 0. A. Martinbau. Fcap. Svo. 
28. 6d. 

MATTHEWfik-SHEARER.-PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES IN PHYSIOS. By 
C. R. MATTUEwa and J. S. Shearer, of Cornell University. Svo. 7s. 6d, net. 
•MAYER.— SOUND : A Seiies of Simple Experiments. By A. M. Mayer, Prof, of 
Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technology. Illustrated. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
•MAYER— BARNARD.— LIGHT ; A Series of Simple Experiments. By A. M, 
Mayeb and 0. Barnard. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 2s. Cd. 

MOLLOY. -.-GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE: Popular Lectures, fey Rev. Gerald 
MoLTiOT, D.Sc,, ^otor ol^e Catholic University of Ireland. Svo, 7g. 6d. 
MUROHfe.— OBJEUr LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By V. T. 
MoRCTti. Cr. Svo. Vol. I,, 2s. Od. Vol. IL, 8s. Vol. HI., 8s. 6d. 

SCIENCE READERS, By V. T. Muroh#. Globe 8vo. Book L, Is. Book IT., 
Is, Book HI., Is. 4d. Book IV^ is. 4d. Book V., Is. 6d. Book VL, Is. Od. 
OBJECT LESSONS FOR INFANTS. By V. T. MurchA Globe Svo. Vol. I., 
2s. Od, ! Vol. II., 2s. Od, 

DOMESTIC SCIBNOK RBAl^KRH. By V. T. MurchA. (b’se p. 86). 
NEWTON.— PBINCIPIA, Edited by Lord Kelvin, P.R.S., and Prof. Black- 
BURNE. 4tO. SIR. Od. 

THE FIRST THREE SKOTIONS OP NBWTtlN’S PBINCIPIA. With Notes, 
Illustrations, and Problems. By P^^Prost, M.A.» D.Sc. SrdEd. Svc. ISa. 
NICHOLS.— THE OUTLINES OF PHYSICS. By E. L. Nicholr. Orowti 8vo. 

LABOBAWRY MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND APPLIED ELECTRICITY. 
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Edited* by E L Nichols Vol I , Junior Course in Geueral Physics 
By B MERRirf and I J Rogers 128 0d net Vol II Senior Course 
By 0 S Molsb» F H J HorcjlKiss, C P Matthews, and Bdiior 

8vo 12s 6d net 

NIOHOtS— FRANKLIN -ELEMENTS OP PHYSICS By B L Niohois and 
W S Fbanklik 8 vols 8vo I Mechanics and Heat. II Klectncity and 
Magnetism HI Sound and Light 68 net each ^ 

PARKINSON —A TREATISE ON OPTICS By S Farkieson, B B , F R S , 
1|^ Tutor of St Johns College Gambndge 4th Ed Cr 8vo lOs 6d 
PEABODY -THERMODYNAMICS OP THl STEAM ENGINE AND OTHER 
HEAT ENGINES By Cecil H PsABonr 8\o 21s 

PHYSICAL REVIEW Ed by E I Nichols and E Merritt 8yo Ss net 
PHYSICS NOTE BOOK 4to 2s 61 net 

PRESTON —THE THEORY OP LIGHT By T Prbstow, M A. 2nd Ed , 1896 
8vo 158 net 

IHI THEORY OP HEAT By the saim 8vo 178 net 
RAYLEIGH —THE THEORY Oh SOUND By Lord Ravleiou, F tt S Second 
Blition 2 voTs 8vo 12s net each 

RINTOUL —PRACTICAL PHYSICS By D Rintoud Assistant Master in 
Chiton College [In. the Prm 

♦SANDERSON -ELLCTRICnY AND MAGNETISM FOB BEGINNERS By 
F W Sanderson, M A Headmaster of On ndle School Globe 8vo 2b 6d 
SOHUBTER-LEES -INTFRMEDIAIP COURSF Cl IRACnOAI PHYSICS 
By Prof A Schuster P H.S and C H Lffs, D Sc Cr 8\o 58 

8HANN— AN ELEMENTARY TRBATISI ON HEAT, IN RHAIION TO 
SlEAM AND THL STEAM ENGINh By G Suann, M A Or 8vo 4s 60, 
SPOTTISWOODE — POI ARISATION OP LIGHT By the Ute W Spotoswoodh 
PUS Illustiated Cr 8vo 8b 6d 
STEWART —Works by Baifour Stfwart F R S 
♦A PRIMER OF PHYSICS Illustrated With Questions PcttSvo Is, 
♦LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS lUustratel New Edition, 1896 
leap Svo 48 6d 

♦QUESTIONS ON T HP ABOVh ByProfTHCiRF lc&\ Svo 28 
STBWART-GEE -IF880NS IN BIEMENIARY PRAl UCAJ PHYSICS 
By Balidur btawARr h R S and W W Haldane Gee, B Sc Cr Svo 
Vol I General Physical Proceshfs 6s VoJ 11 Elocxi iciiy and 
Maonetibv 7s 6d Vol III Part I Praotical Acoustics By 0 I 
Barnes, M A 48 6d 

•PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE lUNIOR STUDLNIS OF 
COLLEGES G1 8to Vol I BiscTRicirT and Maonktism 2s 6d 
STOKES —ON LIGHT By Sir G G Stokes PRS Cr Svo 78 6d 
STONE -~AN ELBMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND By W H, Sione 
Illustrated Fcap Svo 38 6d 

TAXT —HEAT By P G Tait Professor of Natum Fhiloitfbphy in the Umversity 
of Edinburgh Cr Svo 6s 

LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE By 
the same Srd Ed Cr Svo 9s 

TAYLOR —SOUND AND MUSIC By S Taylor, M A Srd Ed Ex. cr Svo 
88 6d ^ 

•THOMPSON -Works by Prof Silvanus Thompson PRS, Principal and Pro 
lessor of Physics in the Teeimieal College I insbury 
HLEMBNTABT LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM New 
Edison, 1806 Feap Svo 48 6d 
UGHT VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE^ Iliustmted Cr 8vo 
THOMSON —APPLICATIONS OP DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEM18 
THY By j j Thomson, Professor of Experimental Physics in Mie University 
ofCambtidffe Cr 8ro 7s 6d 
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THRSLFAliL--ON liABORATORY ARTS. By Bichakd THUELrALL' M.A., Pro 
fetftur of Physics In the Univerdtiy of Sydney. Or, 8vo. fZ» file Prm. 

T0RHBR.-A COLLECTION OP ftCAMFLES ON HEAT AND BLECTRIOITY. 

By H. H. Tdiiner, Professor of Astionomy at Oxford. Or. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
WEBSTBR.--THB THEORY OP BLBCT’RIOITy AND MAGNETJ(SM. By 
A. 0. WEaSTER, Clark University. 8vo. 14«. nett 
WRIGHT.— LIGHT: A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the liaatem. 
By Lewis Whioht. Illustrated. New Ed, Ci. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

THE INDUCTION COIL IN PRACTICAL WORK. Illustrated. 0*1 8vo. 
48. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY.— Works by Sir G. B. Airy, K.O.B., formerly Astronomei -Royal. 
•POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised by H. H. Turner, M. A. PottSvo. 4b. 6d. 
GRAVITATION : An Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 
the Solar System. 2iid Ed. Ci. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

OHEYNB.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 
ByC. H. H. Oheyne. With Problems. Srd Ed., revised. Or. 8vo. 78. 8d. 

CLARK— SADLER— THE STAR GUIDE. By L. Or ark and H. Sadler. 8vo. 5s. 

OROSSLBY-GLEDHILL-WILSON.-A HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS. 
By B. CaossLEY, J Gledhih, and J. M. Wimon. 8vo. 218. 
CORRECTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OP DOUBLE STARS. 8vo. Is. 

GODPRAY.— Works by Huoa Godfray, M.A , Mathematical liccturer at Pembroke 
College. Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Ed. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THE.ORY. Cr.8vo. 5s. 

HOWE,-.A STUDY OP THE SKY : A POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Prof. 
H. A. HOWE. Ex. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

LOCKYER. --Works by Sir Norman Lockybr, K.O.B , F.R.S. 

•A PH IMER OP ASTRONOMY. Illustrated PottSvo. is. 

•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Speeti a of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebula*, and Ulus. 86th Thousand. Revised throughout. Pcap 8vo. 58.6^1. 
•QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By J. Foriiks Roberison. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 
TIIECHEkESTRYOPTHBSUN. mustrobvi. 8vo. 14$. 

THE iffiTBORmO HYPOTHESIS OF TUB ORIGIN OF COSMIC AL 
SYSTEMS. Illustrated. 8vo. I7s.net 
8TA1LGAE1NG FAST AND PRESENT. Sximnded from Notes with the smsist- 
ance of G. M. SsABBoaii, F.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. 218. 

LODGE.— PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Olivyr J. Lodoic. Bx.Cr.8vo. 7s. Od. 
MBWOOMB. -POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S Nxwoomb, lt.D., Professor 
U.S. Naval Observatory, ^ustrated. 2nd Ed., revised. $vo. lbs. 


HISTORICAL. 

BALL.-A SHORT ACCOUNT OP THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By 
W. W. Rousa Ball, M.A. 2nd Ed Or. 8vo. IDs. net 
PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. Gl. 

MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, AND PROBLEMS OF PAST AND 
PRESENT TIMES. By the same. 8rd. Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s, net 
AN ESSAY ON NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. By the same, Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 
0MOBI.-EISTORY OP MATHBMATlta By Prof. F. Casoei. Ex. Or. 8vo. 
148 net, ^ 

A HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. With hints on Metlioda 
of Teaching. By Piof. F. Cajobi. Or. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 
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NATURAL SeiENOES. 

Cbexnislry and MetaUturgy ; Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy , 
Biology (Jbotony, Zoohgy, General Bimgyt thymUmy) , Medlolno* 

OHBMISTBY ANB MBTALLURGY. 

ARMSTRONG ~A MANUAL OB INORGANIC OHK MIS FRY By H K Am 
STBONO, B RS , Professor of Olieiuistry, City and Guilds Ccntial lustitiiU 
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Ed., reviflod. 8vo. 16«. 

A DIGEST OP THE LAW OP CRIMMfAL PllOC’BDURK IN INDICTABI.K 
OB’FENCES. By Sir J, F. Siebhkn, Bart., and U, Stkpuwn, 8vo. TX 6<1. 
A HISTORY OP THE CRIMINAL L\W OF ENGLAND, 3 voK 8vo, 48s. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OP ENGLAND. 8vo. 148. 
»STRAOHEY.— TUB EMPIRE ; INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL LIFE. By J. 
St. L, Sirachby. Globe 8vo. Is. 6(1. 

^WYATT.— THE ENGLISH CITIZEN, HIS LIFE AND DUTIES. By C, U. 
Wtatt, Clerk to the Manchester School Board, and Ed. Cl. 8vo. as. 

ANTHBOPOLOaY. 

TYLOR,-ANTHROPOLOGy. By E. B. Tvlor. F.B.S., Reader in Anthropology 
in the Umveisity of Oxfoid. llhlstrnted Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

RATZBL.— A HISTORY OP MANKIND. By Prof, F. Batzel. Trans, by A. J, 
Butler. With Preface by E. B. Tvluk. Illustrated. 8vo. 80 Monthly l^rts. 
Is, each net. 8 vols. las. each net. 

EDUCATION. 

(See also PSyCHOLOGY). 

ARNOLD.— REPORTS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1868-1882. By Matthbw 
Arnold. Edited by Lord Sandford. Or. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES^# IN GERMANY. By the same. 
Crown 8vo. 6a. 

A FRENCH ETON, AND HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
PRANCE. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

BALL.— THE STUDENTS GUIDE TO THE BAIL (See lAiw, p. 60.) 
BARNETT.— THE TRAINING OF GIRLS FOR WORK. By E. A. Babiostt. 
Gl. 8vo. 2s. 0d. 

BBLL.— RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Rev. 0. 0. 

Bnrx, M.A., Master of Marlborough College. Glol* 8vo. 3a. 6d, 
•BLAKISTON.— THE TEACHER, llmls on Scliuol HanAgeinent. By J. R. 
Blakiston, H.M.I.S. Cr. 6vo. 2s. OU. 

B0SS.-LBAVE8 FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF FRANCES M. BUSS. Edited 
by Graci! Toplib. Gl. 8vo. Zs, 6d. 

0>’J[>«BWOOD.— ONTBAOHIKa. By Prof. H, OAnpiCRWOOik. GL8yo. Ss. 6d. 
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*OAETER~-BOTT.~TBXT-BOOK OE JPHYSICAL BXJBIlOip«, By Ay»iW) H 
• Ca&txa and BAMasL Bon?. Binall 4tu. 8s. 6<i. 

Ol*ABKB,---TlIK EDUCATION OF •HIUDEBN AT HOME, By O. 

Ph.D. Pott 8vo. 8s, net 

PEAEON. -SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D.E. Fbaron. 6th Ed, Or. 8vo. 8s. Od. 
PmJH. -NOTES ON AMERICAN BOHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

By J. G. Fiixin, M.A., LL.D. Gl. Svo. 2s 6d 
FLAVELL—BOBINSON.—THB TEACHER'S WORK-BOOK. By A. Plavbli 
and OH, Eobinbon. Fcap. folio. 1b. 6il 
THE INFANTS SCHOOL TEACHER’S WORK-BOOK. Foap folio. Is.^. 
OBIKIE.-THB TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. (See Geography, p. 66.) 
aLADSTONR.-SPELLING REFORM FROM A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 
By J. H, Gladbtoke. Or. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

HEBTBL.-OVBRPRESSURB IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By Dr. 

Hkutel. Introd. by Str J. Crichion-Brownb, F.R S. Cr. 8vo. Ss. td. 
MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL TIME-TABLE. Mounted, 2s. Papei, Is. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASS TIME-TABLE. 6d 

MADDISON -THOMAS — WINES.- HANDBOOK OF COURSES OPBN TO 
WOMEN IN BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND CANADIAN UNIVER- 
SITIES By J. Madutson, H W Tuomah, and E. S. Wines. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
MIALL. -THlH'ry YEARS OF TEACHING. By L. C. Mut h, F.RS. Or. 6vo. 
8 r. 6d 

PAULSEN— THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By F Paui.&fn. Or 8vo, Tk. md 
RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. Quarterly. 8vo 
Sewed, 28. 6d Part I. Nov 1891, 

ROBINSON OOHBN.-THB CLASS TEACHERS' JOURNAL. By G. 11. 

Robinson and H. M. Cohen. Fcap. folio, is 9d. 

WBLTpN.-H)RMS FOR CRITIOISM LESSONS. By J. Wxhon, M.A. Demy 
4to. 3s. Od. 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

ClvU and Meohanioal Engineering; Military and Naval Scienoe; 
Agrlottlture ; Domeatlo Economy ; Hygiene ; Oommeroe ; Teobnology* 

CIVIL InD mechanical ENGINEBRINa 

BERG -^SAFE BUILDING. By L. de C. Bano. 2 vols. 4th Ed. 4to 4 4s^net. 
CHALMERS. - GRAPHICAL DErBRMINATlON OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 
ING STRUCTURES. ByJ B. Chai meks, C E. Illustrated, 8vo. 2t». 
0LARK.-BU1LDING SUPERINTENDENCE. By T. M. Olabk. RJth Ed. 4to. 
128. ueU 

OOTT£RILL.-APPLlBi) MECi|ANlC^. (.s>e p 88.) 

OOTTERILL SLADE.-LfiSSONS IN APX^IJED MECHANICS. (See p. 83.) 
EBARSON- HARRISON.— MACHINE DESIGN. By Prof. T. A. Heaiuiok and 
J. liARUiMm 8 VO. [In preparation 

KENNEDY.- THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. (See p. 84.) 
LANGMAID-GiiSFOBD.-ELEMBNTARY LESSONS IK STEAM HACHIN- 
KHY AND IN MARINE STEAM ENGINES. By J. Lakqhaio, Chi«t Engineer 
R.N., and H. Gaistord, R.N. 8vo. ds. net, 

0»DONAHOB.-COLUBR< SURVEYING. ByT. A. O'Donahuk. G1.8vo. 28.6a. 
PSABODY.-TUEHMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
HEAT-ENGINES. (Ass p. 37.) 

ROBB.— ELKOTRIO WIRING. By R. Rots. 4to. 10s. 

8HAJIK.-AN ELEHENTABY TREATISE ON HEAT IN RELATION TO 
STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. (See p. 87.) 
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VJOLLlriJiSTO— RATIONAL BUIIDINO By U B K Violiat ui Ttna 
Tianslated by Q M Hi aa 4to 12% Qd net 

WBISBAOH---HERRMAHN -1 H» M ft ( HAN 108 OF HOISTING MACHlNEttY 
By Dr J Wsisba.ch and Prof G UfARMAMfir 1 ranslatod by K P DAiiLOVAoMy 
M B 8vo 12s 6d net 

THE MB0HANIC8 Oft PUMPING MACHINBR\ By the same tt>o 
12b Cd net 

YBO— MARINE STBAMFNOINE; ByJ Yeo lllust Mod 8vo 7^ aU ntt 
YOUNG >-6lMPLB PRAOnOAL METHODS Oft < AI CUIJlTrKO STRAINS ON 
GIRDERS, ARCUliS, AND TRUSSES ByBWYouNo, OK 8vo 7* M 


MIL.ITARY AND NAVAL SOIBNOB 

FLAGG -A PRIMER OF NAVIGAIION By A I Fiaoc Pott 8vo Is 
PURSE —A TABUL \H PRECIS Ol MILllARY LAW ByCait A I) Fimsp 
4to IDs lit t 

KBLVm I(R*UIAU IBOTUim AND ADDRESSES By Ifrl Ehvik, 
PRS 8 vols Illustrate i ti 8vo V >1 HI Navigation "« 61 
MATTHEWS- MANUAL OF LOGAHIIIIMS (See Mathimatif i* 11 > 
MAURICE - WAR By Gen J I Mai iih f 0 B , R A 8vo 5 k net 
NAllONAI DKIINCBS < rown S\ » 2s <W 
MEROUR-FlBMINlSOFTUft ARTOF WAR By TamekMkhcur 8\o 17* 
PALMER — TEXT BOOK 01 PRAdICAL lA)GAHIfHM8 AND rUTGONO 
ME PHY (See MathematicK p 81 ) 

ROBINSON KLFMENrS OI MARINF SUR\ EYING For junior Naval 
Ofllceni By Rev J I R Bivaov 2ijd K 1 Or 8vo 7 k Od 
SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS (6ee Mathematics p 32) 
STBBBING-NAVIGAJK»N and nautical ASTRONOMY By Rev F 0 
STbBBiNO M A 8vo 88 6il net 

WILLIAMS -BRITAIN 8 NAVAL POWER By H Wiliiamb, Instructor 
UMS * Britannia Cr 8\o 48 6d net 

WOLSELBY —Works by I ield Marshal Vise >unt WoiaELrr G 0 M G 
THE SOLDift R S POC KftT BOOK I OR i IBI I) SBRVIOft 16m i R an 5a. 
ft Jft LD P0( KPI BOOK I OR T HE AUXII lAUl FORCES . lOi n Is 6d 
WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS (See Mathematii » i 32 ) 


AGRIOULTXJRB, FORBSTRY, BTO. 

BAILEY -Tories by L XI Bailky 
HORTICULTURIST S RULE BOOK G1 8vo 48 net 
PLANT BREEDING 01 8vo 48 not * 

THE NURSERY BOOK Gl 8vo 48 neC 

THE ftOUCING BOOK Gl 8vo 4s net 

THE PRINCIPLES or FRUITGROWING Globe 8 vo 5s not 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNUkB Cr Svo Ss (^J 

«OOLLINS — ORrENHuUSK AND WINDOW PLANTS By Chari fs Cot f inb 
BditfilbyJ WitmHT Pott Svo Is 

COUSINS —THE CHEMISTRY OF THE GARDEN By U II Coohimb 

(In the Irm 

♦OBAN EGET ABLES AND THft IR CULTIVAl ION By A Dean Edited 

byJ WRJoni Pott Svo l8 

FOSTEB*MBLLIARr-l ME BOOK PHEROSE By Rev A roaTFstMruiAB 
niustratid ftx ( r Hvo 8s 6d net 

FMANSLAKD— AGRIOULTUBAL CHEMICAL AN ALT SIB By P P FkAMK 
uprn, FB.S, Prof of Chemistry, Uiuveniit> CoMtge, Dundee Cr Svo 7$ 6d 
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H^TIO -TEXT BOOK O? THE DISEASES OF TREES By Dr 

HARTia Tianslated bv Wm Sombhrillb, B 8 , D CE , Professor of Agriculture 
and Forestry Durham College of Suence Svo lOs net. 

KIHQ'— THE SOIL By P H Kino G1 8vo 8<i net 
LASLBTT-IIMBBR AND TIMBER TREES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN By 
iBOUAS Iasi BIT 2nd Ed Revise I by H Marsh ail Ward D Sc Gr 8vo 8s 6d 
*LADRIB -A PRIMER OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, OR THE FOOD 
OP PLANTS By A P Laurib M A. Pott 8vo Is 
LODBMAN -SPRAYING OP PLANTS By C 0 Lodemak G1 8vo 4s nef 
MUIR -*MANUAL OP DAIRY WORK By Ja\ivh Muir late Professor of Agrl 
culture Yorkshire Collfiu Leeds PottSvo Is 
AOHICULTURP PRACTICAI AND SCIEN! IPIC Or 8vo 48 6d 
NIOHOLLS -A TEXT BOOK OP TROPICAL AGRICULTURE By H A 
Alford Nioho LIS MU Illustrated Crown 8 vo Cs 
NlSBBt— BRITISH FORFST TRBFS AND THEIR AGRICULTURAL CHAR 
AOTERISTICS AND T REATMJ NT By John Nibbbt, D tL , of the In li in 
Forest Service Cr 8vo 68 net 

ROBBBTS— THE PERI II ITT Oi THE LAND By I P RoAbrts G1 8vo 
5s neft 

''80MBRVILLB —FARM AND GARDEN INSECTS By Dr W Somervilli! 

Professor of Agriculture Durliam College of Science Pott 8vo Is 
SMITH -DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS chiefly such as are 
caused by h utifel By Worihinoton G Smiih FLS leap Svo 4s (d 
TANNER —•El BMBNTARY I EfeSONS IN THE SOIBNCB OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE By HfnAy Tannfr F ( S , M R A C Examiner m Agncultnro 
under the Scienre and Art Depaifment Fcap 8vo 3s 6d 
•FIRST PRINCIPI BS OP AORICULT URE By the same Pott 8vo Is 
•T HE PRINCIPI I S OP AGRICUI TUBE For use in Elementary Schools By 
the same Ex leap 8iro I The Alphabet 6d II Farther Steps Is 
111 Elementary School Readmgs fer the Third Stage Is 
WARD -TIMBER AND SOMP OM ITS DISPA8B8 By H Marshall Ward, 
P R 8 Pi of of Botwy in the Umveisity of Cambridge Cr 8vo ds 
WING -MILK AND ITS PRODUOTS By H W Winq G1 8\o 4s net 
WRIGHT -•A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE By J Wright, 
T R H 8 Pott Svo Is 

•GARDEN FLOWERS AND PI ANTS By the same PottSvo Is 

DOMBSTIO ECONOMY 

•BARKBR —FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING By I adt 
Barker 1 itt8vo li 

•BARNETT-- O’NEILL —A PRIMER OF DOMBSTIO ECONOMY • By E A 
Barnett and H C ONriil. PottSvo Is 
BROUGHTON —THE P1WNCIPI#5S OF DRESSMAKING By Mrs Brouoh 
TOM of the National School of Cookery and Domewtu Economy [In the Prm 
•COOKERY BOOK —THE MIDDI E CLASS COOKERY BOOK. Edited by the 
Manchester School (f Domestic Ciokery Tcap Svo Is dd 
CRAVEN— A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES By Mrs Craven Cr Svo 2s 6d 
DAVIES -COOKERY FOR TEACHERS By Mrs Davies late H M Dirot tress 
of Cookery 1 ! Prm 

•GRAND’HOMME — OUTONG OUT AND DRFbSM iKING From the French of 
Mdlle E Grand HOMME With Diagrams T’tttSvo Is 
•GRENFELL -DRESSMAKING A Technical Manual for Teachers By Mrs 
HXNRTGBXNrKii With Dmgiams PottSvo Is 
BAWKINB— mib ABCS^SlEMOh DHFlBCUniNG ByT Hawkins 5s 
D irections separately la 

HELLER —INTHODUCl ION TO DOMBSTIO SOlENCE By W M Helibr, 
Sdenee Demonstrator under the London School Board tin the Pma 
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JBX-BLAtS —THE OARE OF INFAKTS A Manual for Mothers and Niirsea 
By Somu Jax BiAKr M D Pott 8vo - Is 
MTOCHB DOMESIIO W IL\CE READERS B\ V Book T , 

Is B<K»k II Is , Bo )k III , H 4d , li(H k IV Is 4<l Hook V , Is ixi , 
Book M » H <kl IBook 1 11 Is »<i Jn eh« Prm 

OBJECT IFSbONS IN DOMBSJIC SClhNCK B\ \ T Muucuf Vol I, 
for htaiKlards I and 11 , Vol 11 » for Slattdaitls HI and IV , Vol lU , for 
Standaids V an 1 VI [/n 

ROSSVBAB-MANUVr OF NBFDI B^ORK Bv B RosnFAR Lecturer on 
Needltwnk 1 raiiunu ( olle^e HUx knell 8id Ed fi 8vo oa 
NBKDI FWOUKlOliniF s1aS 1>ARI>S St IV «i St V M St VI AVIl Is 
NEEDLEWOUK FOR J Vl'MNG ( ONIINUAITON b( FlOOlS 01 8V0 2s 
RYDER -f'OIlNG AND SHOOJINO KMOKBUBOCKER SiOLKlNCJS 
HOW rO KNIT Tin M Byll V lUiia 4to 2 s 
♦TEGETMEIER -HOUSI HOT I) M4NAG1 Ml M AND COOKERY 0>ni| lied 
f )i the I union ScluMjl B iml 1\\ ^ B lEoarisvtFR lottSxo la 
•WRIGHT IHF VHOOI (OOKTIU BOOK Compiled and Fditcl hy 0 K 
Guthreb WaiOuT, Uon Set to V Uubui^h School of Cookery FoUSvo. Is 

HYGIENE 

•BERNERS FIRSTIFSSONSOV JIFAITIf By 7 BraKaas Pott 8vo la 
BXiYTH-A MANUAL OV PUBJ U) UFAl 111 By A Wykter 
M R ( S b\o l"s n t 

LECTURES ON SVNUARY liAW By the same Svo 8fl (VI net 
PAYRER— PRlsERVAllON OP HEALTH IN INDIA By Hitt J FA\aicH 
KCSI PXtHVD iH 

MESRS— OROSSKBY-inr SOIL IN RFLATION TO IIFAITH By 11 A 
Mifrs MA.IGS iCS, and R ( RoasKPy M A I> P 11 Lr 8\o ^s 8d 
REYNOLDS •A PRIMER OB IIYGII NB B\ F 8 Hkynoidb, M D, Victoria 
University Ext nsion I ecturer in Hygiene Ft tt Svo Is 
•HYGIBVI fOR BKHNNEHS By the same (H8v> 2s dd 
•WILLOUGHBY —HANDBOOK OF PUBI 10 UEALIH AND DFMOGRAi IIV 
By Dr B F Willouohdy Fcap Svo 48 0il 

COMMERCE 

UAOMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY OOMMEROIAL GLASS BOOKS Ekiited by 
Jambs Gow, litt D, llcadmastei ot the liiLh Ht hoc I, Nottingham Gi Svo 
•HISTORY OFCOMMERCP IN EUROPE ByRtv H pkB Gibuns M \ 8« 6d 
^COMMERCIAL GFOUBAPHY By fc C K GoNNLit* M A , Irofesaor of Fob 
tUa) Fcondlny in Unhirsity College^ I neipool as 
•COMMUiCtAl ARIUIMIIK By R Jackson MA 8g 6d Answers 1« 
•MANUAI OF BOOKKKEIIVG ByJlmnt^^ov I i 6d 
•COMMERCIAL GERMAN By P mivbrlfy SMirir BA (td 
*COMMJ^lU lAL SPANISH By Prof Delbos, Instrmtor, H M 8 BHtannta, 
Dait mouth 8s 6d 

•COMMERCIAL LAW By J F C Munro II D, late Piofigsor of Uwaud 
Political Economy in the Owens College Mam bister Ss (VI 
•MARINE JNHURANCK By W Gow, M \ (Olaagow), PhD <UeidelbeiY) 
4a. Od 

TECHNOLOGY 

BENBDIKT-LBWKOWITSCH -CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF OILS, PATS, 
WAXFS, AM) OP I in COMMERCIAL PIiODUC18 DFRIV ED IHERK 
FROM By Dr U BrsaniKT Revised bv Dr J iBWKownetii 8vo 21 a net. 
BKM80M -ELEMENl AH\ HANDICHAPl AND DESIGN By W A 8 BssaoM. 
lUnatrated Cr 8vo 6a net 
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♦DB0BKDOK,— THE GRAMMAR OF WOODWORK. By W. », DsaifiifbOK, Head 
liietructor, Whitechapel Craft Sdiool. 4t<>. 2h. sewed ; its. cloth. 
POX.*~trH» MECHANISM OP WEAVING. By T. W. Fox. Cu 8vo. 7s. Od. net. 
tiAt7RIE.>^iSre Art, p. 60). 

LOm-»QOLD MlIiLING. By Prof. H. Louis. Cr. 8vo. 10s.net. 
YA0OART.--COTTON Sl^lNNING. By W. Scoii Taqoabt. Or. 8vo, Vpl. 1. 
Including all Procossea up to the end of Carding. 4s. net. Vol. 11. Including 
all Processes up to the end ol Ply-fiaines. is, not. [Vol. Ill, %n ih$ Prew. 
VIOKBRMAN.-WOOLLKN SPINNING. By C. Vickebman. Illustrated. Or.Svo. 
6s. net. 

WALKER.-~VARIBD OOCUPATIONS IN WEAVING AND CANE AND STRAW 
WORK. ByL. Waiker. G1. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

VARIED OCCUPATIONS IN STRING WORK. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 8s Od. 


OEOORAPHT. 

(Sec also rHYSIOAL GEOGRArHY, p. 41.) 

BARTHOLOMEW.-*TnK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATI.AS. By JonK Bar. 
THOLOMBW, F.R.G.S* 4tO. Is. 

•MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS. PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 80 Maps 
and Index. By the same. Royal 4to. 8s. 6d. Half-raoioceo, lOs. 6<L 
THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the same 
84 Maps and Index to 100,000 places. Half.uiorocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2:12:6 
net. Also in parts, &a. each net Index, 7s. 6d. net. 
•OLARKB.-CLASS.BOOK OP GKOGRAPH Y. By 0. B. Ot.ARKE, P.R.S. With 
18 Maps. Fcap, 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; sewed, 2s. ; without Maps, sewed, Is. 6d. 
•(JONNER COMMEROIAIi GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. K. Gonnfr, M. A , Piofeasor 
of Political Economy in University College, Liverpool. Gl. 8vo. Ss. 
1GRBBN.-A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By Jonw 
Kichaad Ouern, LIj.!)., and A. S. Gbeen. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
•aBOVB.~Al^lMBR OP GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Gborob Gwive Pott8Vo. Is. 
’’LTDE.-MAN AND HtS MARKETa By Lionel W. Lyde. Illustrated. 
Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

MAOMIXiLAN’S GEOGRAPHIOAL SERIES.- Edited by Sir Auchibald Obikib, 
P.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
•THE TRACHINQ OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook^for the Use of 
Teacliers. By Sir Akoiiibalx> Gbikib, F.R.S. Or. 8vo. 2$. 

•MAPS AND MAP- WAW1N». By W. A. Elderton. Pott 8yo. Is. 
•GEOGUAPnyOFTHE BRITISH ISLES. BySlr A Geikie, P.R.S. PottSvo. Is. 
•AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OP GENBBAI« GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. 

Mill, D.Sc. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8». 6d. 

*GBOQRAl»HY OP EUROPE. By J. Simb, M. A. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 
•ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OP INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON, By H. 
F. BLAKVonn, P.G.S, Gl. 8vo. Is, 9d. 

•ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. 

Dawbok, LL.D., and A. Sutherlakd. Globe 8vo. 28. 

•GEOGRAPHY OP AFRICA. By Enwann Hbawoou. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6<L 
•HAOBOLLAK’S OBOORAPHY READERS. Adi^ted to the New Code, 1897. 
Gl. Bvo. Books I. and 11. in th$ Pres^ Book uL, Is. 4d. ; Book IV., Is. 4d. ; 
Book V,, Is. 6d. ; Book VI., Is, 6d.7Book VII., Is. 6d. 

STRAOHEY. -LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General Richaiw Stiuciiet, 
B,K Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Btn?HBIU:aiHD---GFOGRArilY OP VICIORIA By A BmnzRhkvx> Pott 
8'0 Is i 

CLASS KOOK OP Gl OORAPHY For u»« in Pkmcntory Schools In Victoiln 
By the name I rip hiu is (id 

•TOZBR-A PRIMBB 01^ CLAbSlOAL GBOGHAPHY By H F lomu M A 
Pott 8ro Is 


HISTORY. 

A0TON— A IBCTUBE ON XHL SlUDY 0» UlblORY B\ tUi Rifcht Uou 
Ti0rdAt70N ] I D UUL 01 bvo 2 h (K1 
ADAMS -TUB OBOWIH OV 11115 hRKNfU NATION B> G B Aiams 
1 rul 0 S'»or f i History in > alt Univt rnity Kx ( r Bvo ( s. 

ARNOLD — llIB SECOND PUNIC t lasslts pit) 

ARNOLD A iirSIOUV 01 « lUJ RAllJ Y ROMAN KMl IMC (See pH) 
*BEESLT — SrORlBS UlOM IllE HISIOUV OK ROMP (Sw p 13) 
BBUOB-KCONOMIC HISTORY OF VIRGJMA By P A JtiiwK 2 \oU 
8vo 25s net 

BRYCE -THE HOI \ ROMAN RMPIUF By Right Urn Jamiw Bk\ v M V 
DOL Cr 8vo 78 01 I ihnuy Pditicn bvo 14 h 
•B 0OKLBY ~A HISTORY OP ENGI AND FOR BEGINNERS By AftAinti a 
B BncKtPT With Maps and ialits Gl bvo 8s 
BTOT —A HISTORY OP THE LATER HOMAN FAiriRB 1 ROM AROADILS 
TO IRENE ("^ee Clasaicb P 18 ) 

HISTORl <n GREECE -(See p 18) 

OABSEL-MANUAI OP JEWISH HISTORY AND LITPRATURE By Dr D 
CxBSRL. Trinslated hy Mrs HFK»y Lucas Fcap 8io is Otl 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE Cr 8vo 2a Cd ta<h 
WiCLiAM THB OoNQCKROR By Edwaiid A Frckuan D C L , 11 D 
HbMKr 11 By Mrs J R Green 
Kdwaad 1 Bv Prof I F loui 
Henry VII By Jambs Qairpker 
Oakpinal WpMEY By Bishop CKSiaiiTON 
Bi 1 ZABSTU By B S Beesi y 
O iiYFR Cromweil. By Krepbbic Harrison 
William HI By H 1) Traill 
Walpole. By Jobn Korlby 

Chatham By John Mobley [In preparation 

Pitt By Bari of Rosbreby 
Peel. ByJ B Thuksfiblp 

PISKE — Works*by John Fibkb, formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 
Umversitv 

THB CRITK AL PKRIOD IN AMERICAN HlfiJfORY, WsJ rS9 10s 01 
THB BEGINNINGS OP NEW ENGI AND Or Bvo 7s 6d 
THB AMERICAN REVOLUTION 2 vols Cr 8vo lbs 
THB DISC OVKRY OF AMERICA. 2 vols CiSvo 18s 
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